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Ihe Outlook 


The First Step 
HEN a British South American’ Airways Lan- 
caster landed at London Airport on Tuesday of 
last week, the event marked the conclusion of 
the proving trials undertaken, under the auspices. of 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation, jointly by B.S.A.A. and 
Flight Refuelling, Ltd. From the technical point of 


_.view the trials were completely successful. Twenty-one 


times since the tests started on May 28th, the “‘tanker’”’ 
and the “‘receiver’’ have made contact in the neigh- 


bourhood of the Azores while the latter was on its way 


to or. from Bermuda. 

As eleven return trips were made, the number 
twenty-one needs a word of explanation. On one of 
the flights (the tenth) the “‘ receiver’’ developed engine 
trouble and landed in the Azores, but that was a con- 
tingency for which allowance had been made in the 
plans, and reflects in no way adversely on the system 
of refuelling in the air, nor on the methods of intercep- 
tion. The scheme was so worked out that in the event 
of interception being impossible for any reason, the 
“receiver ’’ aircraft should be able to reach a landing 
ground without being refuelled. 

Sir Alan Cobham and those associated with him may 
well be pleased with the initial success achieved. It 
has taken a very long time to persuade the authorities 
to give refuelling in flight a thorough test over a lengthy - 
period, and a man of less tenacity might well have given 
up long ago. Fortunately, Sir Alan persisted, and the 
first step has now been taken on the road to official 
approval. a : 

The next stage will begin when, in the autumn, Flight 
Refuelling, Ltd., and B.O.A.C. inaugurate a similar 
series of proving flights over the North Atlantic, be- 
tween London and Canada. The London-Bermuda tests 
may be said merely to have proved that flight refuelling 
is practical in good weather. It was but common sense 
to make the first trials under the best possible condi- 
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tions. They gave the crews of ‘‘receiver’’ and 
“‘tanker’’ valuable experience in interception and the 
transfer of fuel. The autumn operations will un- 
doubtedly test the system to the utmost, and not until 
they have been completed will it be possible to form 
a final judgment on its merits. 

Two alternatives are possible for the North Atlantic 
trials. The ‘‘receiver’’ may be refuelled near Ireland 
and Newfoundland, or the northern route via Iceland 
may be chosen. In either case weather conditions are 
likely to be far more trying than those which prevailed 
on the South Atlantic route to Bermuda. Strong gales 
are to be expected, which may limit the choice of route 
on the western run. Clouds and fog may make the 
transfer of fuel more risky, although isolated tests have 
indicated the feasibility of performing this operation in 
bad visibility. Interception is not likely to be much in- 
terfered with ; radar aids have been proved adequate for 
bringing the two aircraft into visual range, but the har- 
poon still has to be fired into the bight of the trailing 
line. In clear weather this presents no great difficulty, 
even at night, when lights can be used for positioning 
the two aircraft. But in really thick weather there might 
be occasions when the attempt had to be abandoned. 

The next series. of flights will be watched with even 
greater interest than was the first. In the meantime 
it is satisfactory to know that an excellent beginning has 
been made. 


The Speed Record 


7 was a good deal of disappointment in many 
quarters when it was announced, during the last 
week in June, that no British attempt is to be 
made this year on regaining from the United States the 
world’s speed record which, subject to homologation, 
now stands at 623.8 m.p.h. 

This attitude on the part of the Ministry of Supply will 
doubtless strengthen the American view, expressed so 
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forcibly not long ago, that Great Britain is more to be 
pitied than feared in aviation matters. The M.o.S. 
complacency contrasts strangely with the strenuous work 
still being done in the United States. 

Apparently in the belief that better conditions than 
those which obtained at Muroc Lake might be found else- 
where, the U.S. Army has had the special P-80 sent 
down to Florida to see if it might be possible to squeeze 
a few -more miles per hour out of airframe, engine and 
professor Mach. 

It seems that the old-standing rivalry between the 
U.S. Army and Navy- has sprung to life again, and it 
is known that the U.S. Navy Bureau of Aeronautics be- 
lieves that one of the McDonnell jet fighters might just 
be able to manage the required speed. The U.S. Navy 
also has hopes for the Douglas D.558-1, which will cer- 
tainly be fast enough, once its teething troubles are over, 
but which might find it difficult to carry enough fuel for 
the runs required in the speed-record tests. This machine 
has been flying at Muroc, and rumour has it that it lands 
at a frightening speed, probably too fast for anywhere 
except Muroc. The Army will certainly not let the 
Navy take the record if it can be helped, and will con- 
tinue to make unpublicized attacks on it with the special 
P-80, or possibly with the Republic P-82. 


Future of the R.A.F. 


sp: HUNDERBOLT”’ was the very appropriate. 

title given to last week’s exercise, at which the 

Chief of the Air Staff, Lord Tedder, discussed 
with chiefs of the other Services, high-ranking R.A.F. 
officers, scientists and others concerned, the lessons of 
the bomber offensive in the recent war and their appli- 
cation to future air strategy. Just how the R.A.F. of 
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the near future should be composed must be a great — 


worry to decide, but that provision for bombing in 
some form will have to be made is quite obvious, and it 
is possible that the emphasis will be on thunderbolts in 
the shape of guided missiles. 

The technical problems involved are sufficiently diffi. 
cult in themselves, but to them has now been added 
that of manning the Royal Air Force. 
of the moment is for skilled men. 

Whatever may be the future composition of the 
R.A.F.—even in the unlikely event that aircrews will 
almost disappear—there will always be a great demand 
for skilled engineering ground crews. How to get them 
is the great problem of the moment. It cannot, we fear, 
be said that the Air Ministry shows very much imagina- 
tion in the matter. Certainly the old hands will not be 
persuaded back into the R.A.F. by displays of the 

‘a bed, a book, a lamp and a cup of tea”’ variety. 





DEVELOPMENT FLYING: the latest photo- 
graph of de Havilland’s new “108’’ being flown 
» Pag IC. John Cunningham. The light spots on 
the underside of the wing indicate pressure- 
plotting points, which are connected to record- 


ing instruments inside the fuselage. 
“Flight” photograph. 
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A good rate of climb is desirable in a trainer for severa] reasons. 
The Chipmunk does 900ft. in the first minute. 


The D.H. 
Chipmunk 


A Canadian Primary Trainer of 

Great Promise : Modern Airframe 

Ideas Combined with ‘Well-tried 
Engine 


matter of trainer aircraft has changed from the old 

and well-tried two-seater formula to a three-seater 
one, it does not necessarily follow that other countries 
of the Empire will agree, nor that foreign nations will be 
able to afford the higher purchase and operating costs of 
the larger type of trainer. Consequently there may still 
be a market for, a low-powered trainer sturdy enough to 
take it suitable for school work and having good aerobatic 
characteristics. 

Such a primary trainer is the Chipmunk, designed and 
built by de Havilland Aircraft of Canada. Apart from 
such features as all-metal construction to make the 
machine suitable for all climates, and close attention paid 
to ease of maintenance, the : 


Chipmunk design can be said ee can be slow- 
toh hc: ;. folled at its cruising speed, 
ave behind it all the experi although 130 m.p.h. is recom. 


ence accumulated in the opera- : 

: : ended. In straigh 

tion of thousands of Tiger flight the pcr rene 
Moths. That experience also turned on ailerons alone. 


. LTHOUGH the official Air Ministry policy in the 
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The main engine 





covered the Gipsy Major 1C engine, which has estab- 
lished a wonderful reputation for reliability (1,500 hours on. 0 PRIMARY TRAINER 





carers are welded tubes and cary 
rubber-bush mountings at front (right) and rear (left). 





between overhauls), and it was but natural that the de et cht inc ala 











Havilland enterprise should decide to design the new eer ae 
trainer around this well-tried engine. By marrying up-to- aia acti RSet Seieia Seat 
date airframe design to this engine it has been possible to Ming aa Soop es ten ar 4 ee ee a 
achieve a performance more in keeping with modern re- Wine aces NR EE IN ie ect Tp ane 2 172.5 sq 
quirements than was available in the good old Tiger. Mean chord... 5ft Oin 
Incidence 2 deg 
Preliminary Studies y ran ls cnt 
The idea of the Chipmunk originated as far back as 1945, nou ie 
and much time was spent on the mock-up stage. Special Weights 
attention was devoted to such features. as view, cockpit cers waa ade Dacia hone od eee He 
¢ of. ous . ghe ... os me b 
layout, controls, and accessibility. Not until all these Wing loading ... e 10.3 Ib/sq ft 
had been thoroughly examined was actual construction oe ey ee ese 
begun. This proceeded rapidly, and by May 2zand, 1946, Performance 
the prototype machine was ready and made its first flight, Max. speed, sea level wae 141 m.p.h 
piloted by Mr. W. P. I. Fillingham. Much test and de- Salta neen wich ba fs "0 ee 
velopment flying has been done since then, and the second pert wane se aga flaps hee 
machine is now in England, where it has been demonstrated Guat oS 19,000 
extensively. ‘ Absolute ceiling SNe ake 21,200ft 
In view of its tunction as a primary trainer, the wing Fir tice aie Salton tcoubsina) ae 
loading of the Chipmunk has been kept low (10.3 lb/sq ft), 
and to get good stalling characteristics and effective aileron 
control, the aspect ratio decided upon was 6.82: 1. 2 _ LEADING EDGE 
FABRIC COVERED DING CANG 





The taper ratio is moderate at 2.1: 1 but suffi- DETACHABLE 
ciently high to give not only a pleasing appearance METAL WING TIP 
but also a good lift distribution. 
The aerodynamic design of-the wing 
is compounded of two basic aerofoil 
sections: N.A.C.A.2415 over the inner 
portions and U.S.A.35B towards the 
tips. There is thus an_ increasing 
camber near the tips. Slotted ailerons 
were chosen for light and 
responsive -control. In- _ Faaric COVERED 
board of the ailerons are 
the slotted flaps which 
give the machine a use- 
fully steep glide path 





when in the fully-down —_ 
position. Without the a 


flaps the Chipmunk has a 
very flat glide path. 

Reference has 
been made to the 
close study made of 
the cockpit lay- 
out. The maximum 
width of the fuselage 
is 30in, and -the well- 
raised canopy gives a 





fuselage depth of 54in to TAIL. CONE . 
the top of the canopy as BALLAST WEIGHT “TRIM TAB : TAIL PLANE 


well as affording an excel- 
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The tailwheel is of levered-suspension type. Sketch also 
| shows adjustable struts of rear tailplane spar, and the 
change from cable to rod control. 


THROTTLE AND 
PXTURE CONTROL 
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Jent view in all essential directions. 

An interesting feature of the Chipmunk is 
the comparative absence of electric and’ hydraulic gear. 
The flaps are hand-operated from either seat, and the fixed 
undereatriage uses rubber blocks in compression. Long 
experience has shown that this system, apart from. the fact 
that it does away with expensive machining operations in 
manufacturing the legs, has a very long and trouble-free 
life, requiring little or no maintenance in the field. 

Structurally the Chipmunk is of simple but completely 
modern all-metal construction. The fuselage is a semi- 
monocoque, stressed-skin structure built in two sections. 
The rear section is of simple conical shape with no. double 
curvatures. It is attached to the front portion just abaft 
of the rear seat by a remforcing band 
riveted to the two sections. Thus in case 
of damage the fuselage can be dismantled 
fairly easily. 

In the front fuselage section,.which con- 
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The wing is attached to the fuselage at 
three points, at top and bottom of main 
spar and at the leading edge. 





VW AS ADJUSTABLE 
u \ RUDDER PEDALS 


The engine cowling is in three 

sections, while a separate nose 

section is provided just behind 
the airscrew. 





tains the cockpits, the stress-bearing skin is reinforced by 
four longerons attached to pressed formers, and by modi- 
fied Z-section stringers. The fireproof bulkhead closes the 
frotnt part of the cockpit, and the engine bearers pick up on 
the forward ends of the top longerons, while the lower 
longerons take the engine-bearer bracing struts. The 
prototype had built-up. engine bearers, but in the second 
machine these members are tubular. The ‘new structure 
is well triangulated and thus very strong, while still leaving 
the engine very accessible. The engine cowling is in three 
sections, two of which hinge up. to lay bare the sides of the 
engine, while a third section is under the engine. A separate 
nose section is interposed between cowling and airserew. 

The wing is of the single- 
spar type, with the built-up 
spar forming a D-shaped box 
with the leading edge, which 
is of stressed-skin construc- 
tion, reinforced. by nose ribs 
and spanwise stringers. - Aft 
of the main spar the 
eovering is fabric, 
and special strength- 
ened ribs carry false 
rear spars to which 
flaps) and ailerons 
are hinged. Each 
wing-half is attached 
to. the fuselage at 
three points: one at 


GIPSY MAJOR IC 
ENGINE 


CARBURETOR 
INTAKE 
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FIXED-PITCH 
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Olt TANK COOLING 
AIR EXTRACTOR the top flange of the 
main spar, one at 
the bottom flange, 
and one at the lead- 
ing edge. The fuse- 
lage is specially 
reinforced under the 
front seat by a U- 


frame to take the 
concentrated loads 
and carry them 





across from side to 
side. Stressed-skin construc- 
tion is used for fin and tail- 


AIK VENT 
FUEL FILLER 
AND*SAUGE 


i In the design of the Chipmunk, close atten- 
tion was paid te the layout of the cockpits, 
and many mock-up conferences were held 
before the final choice was. made. The. one 
finatly chosen gives a width of 30in. and a 

depth under the canopy of 54in. 
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D. H. Chipmunk .... : 








plane, but the rudder, elevators, 
flaps and ailerons are fabric 
covered. 

As already mentioned, the 
wide-track undercarriage uses Fait 

au 
compression rubbers for energy Resi: 
‘absorption, the cantilever legs oY 
being attached to the main wing 
spar; the wheels are carried on ao 
short stub axles. The landing 
gear is thus very neat and 
simple. The fully castering 
sprung tailwheel is carried on a 
form of levered suspension. 

As indicative of the progress 
represented by the Chipmunk, it 
is noteworthy that, with the 
same engine as that of the Tiger 
Moth, the new machine is 40 
m.p.h. faster and, more sur- 
prisingly, of lower all-up weight. 


Chipmunk in the Air 
Analysis from the Pilot’s Viewpoint 


ELEVATOR 
TRIMMER 





HIS week, following a gruelling work-out on the Continent, it 

has been possible for D.H.s to make a Chipmunk available to 

Flight for trial. Clubs, private owners and the Service all 
over the country are awaiting first-hand information about this little 
aircraft’s manners and performance. One of the most encouraging 
signs of the vitality of the heavily handicapped club and _private- 
owner fraternity is the enthusiasm with which a new light plane 
is greeted. When such a machine is modern in conception, clean- 
cut, attractive, and, for once, of all-metal construction, one feels 
that a truly competitive trainer-cum-sports plane has been placed 
on the international market. 

The machine tested was one Of the first Canadian production 
types, with Canadian instrument layout and a reconditioned Gipsy 
Major engine with a wooden airscrew. There is now in_ this 
country an R.A.F. version with standard blind-flying panels, night- 
flying equipment and two-way radio. This machine has a Gipsy 
Major 10, with a metal airscrew, and is some 20 m.p.h. faster 
than the early model which I flew. Import licences for only six 
Chipmunks have been granted. 

The front and rear cockpits are identical in equipment, and are 
particularly neatly laid out; the machine may be flown solo from 
either one. After a solo flight in the front cockpit I made two more 
flights, one with a passenger in the rear cockpit and another flying 
from the rear cockpit with the passenger in front. 

Not all elementary trainers are fitted with brakes, and very few 
have hydraulic brakes. One of the first things that strikes one 
on taxying out in the Chipmunk is the smooth and effective action 
of its hydraulic brakes, the power of which can be varied to very 
fine limits by the setting of the parking-brake lever. It is still 
advisable to swing the nose occasionally to get the best possible 
view ahead, but the field of view from both cockpits is very 
good indeed. 

The flaps can be set at a midway position or fully down, and 
it is left to the pilot to decide whether he prefers to- use the half- 
way position for take-off. Personally, I found that flaps seemed 
to make very little difference. The run is short, there is very 
little torque effect to check, and the tail comes up early, and there 
would normally be little point in using flap for take-off. Flap for 
landing is discussed later. 

Even with.a reconditioned ex-E.F.T.S. engine, the initial rate of 
climb was good and a noticeable improvement on that of the old 
Tiger Moth. The recommended climbing speed is 80 m.p.h., but 
I found myself tending to climb at between 70 and 75 m.p.h., and 
certainly climbing turns can be made safely at under 80 m.p.h. 
Some rudder is necessary to keep straight on the climb. 


Well Balanced Controls 


On levelling out and setting the r.p.m. at 1,950, the speed built 
up to about 105 m.p.h., and the excellent balance of the control was 
at once apparent. There is a suggestion of the Tiger Moth in the 
light and effective action of the ailerons, and one has a confident 
and compact feeling. As the speed reaches 120 m.p.h. or over there 
is a considerable increase both in noise and vibration, but I am 
informed that a longer exhaust pipe has been designed which re- 
duces noise from this source, and that the new Gipsy Major 10 
mountings will be of softer rubber to reduce engine vibration. Once 
closed, the large cockpit enclosure does not vibrate, but at the 
various open latches, both taxying and in the air, there is some 
movement and rattling. 

For all flying except aerobatics and spinning, the canopy can be 
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The similarly equipped ccckpits are neat and well laid out. 
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locked at any intermediate or full-open position, or can be removed 
altogether without affecting the handling of-the machine, and it 
would be quite possible to fit a rear windscreen and fly the Chipmunk 
as an open cockpit type. 

As a start I tried some S-turns with varying degrees of bank up 
to about 60 degrees, and found that these could be made with 
delightful smoothness and the minimum of stick pressure. The 
turning circle can be made extremely tight if need be, and there 
is little tendency to flick out. I have been told that to maintain 
good balance of controls the elevators have been kept on the small 
side, but while flying I did-not feel at any time the need for in- 
creased elevator effect. 

The stall with engine on or off, and with or without flap, was 
gentle but positive, and on each ‘occasion, if the stick was kept 
fully back, the left wing dropped in an incipient spin. Recovery 
was immediate if the stick was eased forward, and there did not 
seem to be any need to use full opposite rudder. 


Pleasant for Aerobatics 


After getting used to the normal flying manceuvres I tried some 
aerobatics and found that, solo, I could do a comfortable and con- 
trolled loop starting at about 125 m.p.h. With a passenger, another 
5 or 10 m.p.h. was desirable. Rolls off the top in both directions ., 
were pleasant and comparatively easy solo, starting at about 135 
m.p.h., but with two up I had a little difficulty in preventing the 
machine ‘‘ swishing’’ out at the last moment. [I did feel, however, 
that this could be avoided with a little practice. Slow rolls in 
each direction presented little difficulty, and the rate of roll can 
be made definitely fast. The most comfortable roll was the E.F.T.S. 
type made very slightly barrelly. I was surprised to find how 
little height was lost during aerobatics. 

When flown solo from the front seat, the Chipmunk is reluctant 
to spin, but will, nevertheless, do so if full rudder and elevator 
are used. With two up, it could be made to spin more readily, 
but certainly shows no signs of wanting to. 

The maximum speed I touched while flying was an_ indicated 
155 m.p.h. at 3,500ft, and at that speed there was a fair amount 
of noise and rattle. Although I have no doubts about the structural 
strength of the Chipmunk, I would not like to have been the pilot 
who claims to have dived one at 260 m.p.h. 

Gliding turns can be executed as pleasantly as turns with power 
on, and the recommended speed of 70 m.p.h. is comfortable. With 
half or full flap the forward view from the rear cockpit is good on 
the approach, and with or without flap is excellent from the front 
cockpit. For normal glide approach, half flap seemed all that 
was required, and, in my opinion, full flap, which causes the speed 
to drop off very quickly on starting to level out, should not be 
used under normal circumstances. However, for powered approach 
the use of full flap would help to simulate the approach of a Service 
type and would, in addition, give a slightly better view to the 
instructor in the rear cockpit, due to the increase in nose-down 
attitude. The Chipmunk will not sideslip effectively, there being 
insufficient rudder to keep the nose up. 

There is just sufficient float during hold-off to give the pilot time 
to feel the machine down on to three points, and in its landing 
characteristics the Chipmunk is not unlike the Tiger. Directional 
stability on the ground is good, both on the landing and take-off run. 

Finally, I may add that I found the levers and knobs conveniently 
placed and well designed. However, my passenger in the front seat, 
who was rather small, had some difficulty in reaching the flap lever 
in its fully forward position, but this was partially due to being 
strapped in rather tightly and having no release catch for the 
harness. I wondered, during the long:“‘ obstacle race’’ across Hat- © 
field aerodrome, to and from the runway, whether it was not time 
to replace the small Tiger-type throttle lever and mixture control 
with something a little more comfortable and substantial. 

M. A. &: 
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The Apollo 


British Turbine - driven Civil 


Aircraft with a 


Apollo with the accent on safety and, judging from 

the performance figures, with little sacrifice in pay- 
load, range or speed. The power units are to be four 
Mamba II turbines driving fully feathering reversible-pitch 
airscrews. This unusually interesting transport has been 
designed to derive full benefit from the advantages of 
the turbine units, and, in the event of an engine failure 
during take-off, the remaining power will ensure a satis- 
factory rate of climb. The small overall diameter of the 
power plants produces less drag than reciprocating engines 
and enhances the safety factor. A device has been in- 
corporated to check the yaw caused by engine failure and 
to control offset thrusts at low speeds, in the form of a 
hydraulically operated ‘‘second rudder’’ which becomes 
effective when the pilot-control rudder reaches its maxi- 
mum angle. 
- The fuselage will be of semi-monocoque design with 
circular cross section and will be pressurized to withstand 
a differential pressure of 54 lb/sq in. The whole of the 
fuselage, including crew, passenger and freight compart- 
ments, will thus provide an equivalent cabin altitude of 
8,oooft up to 25,o0oft of aircraft height. Air will be de- 
livered through separate ducts from each of three engine- 
driven blowers and distributed by two large ducts feeding 
into the space between the insulated fuselage wall and 
cabin lining, thus heating the interior walls and avoiding 
losses by radiation. A paraffin heater will maintain a 
cabin temperature of 65 to 75 deg F, with outside air 
temperature between — 45 and +75 deg F. The pressure 
and temperature control will be automatic, but the atmos- 
phere control panel will be situated at the Navigator's 
station and there will be provision for the installation of 
humidity and refrigeration equipment. 


A Apolo wi WHITWORTHS have designed © the 


For Glide Landings 


An important safety measure has been included in the 
construction of the-tricycle undercarriage. The legs have 
been designed to withstand impact shock resulting from 
the aircraft gliding straight onto the ground, as might be 
necessary for landing in limited visibility. To minimize 
the effect of a bursting tyre, twin main and nose wheels 
will be fitted. The undercarriage has been designed to 
retract into recesses below the fuselage floor. 

A special differential gear box and damping unit will 
be introduced in the aileron control circuit, and it will be 
possible for the ailerons to operate aerodynamically as gust- 
alleviating flaps, whilst allowing the pilot to maintain full 
aileron control at alltimes. ‘With an increase of incidence, 
the ailerons tend to float upwards or with a decrease of 
incidence to float downwards, thereby reducing accelera- 
tions resulting from normal symmetrical or asymmetrical 
gusts; the result will be relief in structural stresses and 
also increased comfort for passengers. 

Thermal anti-icing in the leading edges of wings and 
the tail unit, and electrical de-icing on the airscrews is 
to be standard equipment. 





FLIGHT 187 
DATA 
Overall length 2 < 70ft ,t tin 
Wing span .. 92ft 
Take-off weight (990 gallons of fuel) 39,500 Ib 
Payload . 7,500 ib 
Take-off Distance to clear ‘5Ofe i in still air : 
Weight 37,000 Ib es a ‘i . = yards 
Weight 39, 500 Ib ards 
Still-air range (take-off weight 39, 500 Ib) t ,500 Statute miles at ‘x mebor 
Cruising speed at 20,000ft 305 m.p.h. 
Service ceiling on 4 engines eS oN .. 35,000ft 

















Maintenance problems have. received a fair share of 
attention, and the Apollo will be provided with the means 
for rapid and efficient servicing. The cowling panels will 
be hinged to allow easy access to the power plants, which 
will be readily removable in their entirety and the main 
flying controls are to be of the push-pull rod type, which 
require httle attention other than lubrication. Flying- 
controls may be locked by a single lever in the cockpit. 

Accommodation will be for a crew of three and an 
occasional fourth seat will be included. Controls are to 
be duplicated and a full set of flying instruments will be 
provided for each pilot. Navigational aids will include 
cloud-collision warning apparatus, radio homing and radio 
beam approach equipment, and there will be provision 
for radio altimeter and radio compass equipment. The 
elimination of noise and the control of temperature and air- 
conditioning has been designed for the comfort of the crew 
as much as for that of the passengers. 

The interior of the fuselage is clean, bulkheads and simi 
lar obstructions being completely absent, and head room 
measures 6ft 6in and diameter of the main cabin, oft 6in 
Normal accommodation will be for 24 passengers with 
double seats facing forward on each side of a central gang- 
way. With 24 passengers 430 cubic feet of cargo space will 
be available in compartments fore and aft of the main 
cabin. By converting the rear compartment, seating can 
be provided for 27 passengers and 350 cubic feet of cargo 
space, and 31 passengers could be accommodated by sub- 
stituting four additional seats for the front compartment 
and reducing the freight capacity to 225 cubic feet. There 
are two toilet compartments and a compact and fully 
equipped galley containing an electric cooker, refrigerator, 
sinks and cupboards. Fluorescent lighting will be fitted 
throughout thé aircraft, with filament lamps for use in 
emergency. The special wall lining is expected to offer a 
high degree of acoustic and thermal insulation. 


BRISTOL REPORT 


_ 37th annual general meeting of the Bristol Aeroplane 

Ltd., was held recently at Filton House. The chair- 
man, Sir W. G. Verdon Smith said the Bristol Type 170 had 
been establishing a notable reputation, and the development 
and construction of the Bristol Type 167, Mk. I, now officially 
designated the Brabazon, had proceeded steadily. 

Substantial. progress had also veen made on the Bristol 
helicopter. Already further helicopters af more advanced 
design were being prepared and discussed with the Ministry 
of Supply. 

The engine division could look back on a successful and 
encouraging year, and the Bristol Hereules engine was being 
increasingly recognized by operators as ‘‘ the best civil aircraft 
engine in its class in the world to-day.” The Theseus gas 
turbine had made excellent progress in 1946 and successfully 
passed air tests in ar Avro Lincoln, while later types of gas 
turbine, now under development, would be installed in the 
Bristol Type 167, Mk. H, and in a Saunders-Roe flying boat 
of similar size. 
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comjpommeme "WINSTONS 


A Visit to the Summer Camp)6l5 
Surrey) Squad 





Sei Hin SRN AR A 


1. Mrs. Christine Han- 

bury presents the trophy 

to S/L Kellett, D.S.O., 
D.F.C. 


2. THE OWNER: A. 
Cdre. the Right Hon. 
Winston S$. Churchill, 
Hon. Commodore of No. 
615 (County of Surrey) 
Squadron, A.A.F. 


3. A. Cdre. Sir Harry § 
kurs*, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.0,,0 
A.F.C., A.O.C. No. 61 & 
Reserve Group, _ inspecting 
615 Squadron before the fly 


6. Outing for all ranks. 
Tea at the Swan Hotel, 
Horning, on the Broads. 








habit the hangars at Horsham St. Faith, near 

Norwich, having flown away to Liibeck for 
their summer camp, No. 615 borrowed their quarters 
and moved in on August 2nd for 15 days. 

On August 12th there was an A.O.C.’s inspection 
by A.Cdre. Sir Harry Broadhurst. _He was accom- 
panied by W/C. J. E. J. Sing, D.F.C., who is S.A.S.O. 
of No. 61 Group. A.V.-M. Don, Vice-chairman of 
the Norfolk Territorial and A.A.F. Association, was 
also on the dais with Station Commander W/C. F. 
Rosier, D.S.0O., O.B.E. G/C. E. J. Smart, who was 
once a pilot officer in No. 613 Squadron, was also 
there, and Mrs. Christine Hanbury came to present 


T= four Meteor squadrons which normally in- 





a trophy for competition in the squadron in memory 
of her son, P/O. John Hanbury, who was the squad- 
ron’s second war casualty. He was killed while flying 
a Gladiator on night operations. Air Commandant 
Felicity Hanbury—Queen Bee of the W.A.A.F.—is 
his widow. 

Mr. Winston Churchill, the Hon. Commodore of the 
squadron, sent a note regretting his inability to attend 
the camp, but wishing all ranks a successful and enjoy- 
able fornight. 

After the presentation, Sir Harry inspected the 
squadron and took the salute at a march-past. Parade- . 
ground drill was of a high standard, and it was refresh- 

(Concluded on page '205.) 
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Pilot ll L. A. Blake. 
Spitfire 21. 


Squadron’s Harvards. 
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4. Two of the Squadron’s 
Spitfire 21s taking off at 
Horsham St. Faith. 


5. Changing formation. 

The six Spitfire 21s which 

took part in the fly-past 
before the A.O.C. 


ts) 


i Flight” photographs. 


i¥ 7. Some ‘‘ oldest inhabitants ’’ who were with the squadron before the war. (Standing) 
L.A/C. L. G. Agate, Cpl. W. L. Agate (brothers) and Sgt. J. L. Parsons. (Sitting) 
Cpl. V. J. Milner, with unit 54 years, G/C. E. J. Smart, Sgt. W. L. Herbert and 

8. The Commanding Officer, S/L R. G. Kellett, D.S.0., D.F.C., flying his own Supermarine 
9, Assistant Adjutant and officer in charge of training, F/L F. B. Sawrey, flying one wf the 


10. P/O Wilks does some really close-up formation work on a Harvard. 
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ROCKETRY 
a 3 
WESTCOTT 


A Visit to the 
Ministry of Supply 
Rocket-propulsion 

Establishment 


Fy Prevutsion a site at the Ministry of Supply Rocket 
Propulsion Establishment at Westcott, on the Ayles- 
bury-Bicester road, workmen have discovered a 
skeleton of a plesiosaurus, a sea lizard which existed 160 
million years ago. Thus the Establishment has another 
museum piece to supplement the German rocket motors 
displayed and demonstrated last week. Nothing was made 
known, when we visited Westcott for the occasion, of 
original British developments; nothing, even of the 
vaguest nature, to offset American releases describing post- 
war rocket progress. The embargo on information was 
applied at Ministry level but was fully approved by Mr. 
W. R. Cook, the Chief Superintendent. 

The present programme of work on rocket propulsion 
was initiated when the Ministry of Supply undertook the 
responsibility of investigating German research on uncon- 
ventional methods of propulsion. Sir Alwyn Crowe was 
appointed to a post with the somewhat ambiguous title 
of Director of Guided Projectiles, but when he realized 
how wide a field had to be covered, a central establish- 
ment came into being to provide equipment such as test 
beds and supersonic wind tunnels. Westcott was chosen 
after a wide search, being fairly central and accessible from 
other establishments concerned. It is on the site of the 
R.A.F. camp, and use is made of four large hangars and 
two other blocks of buildings. Permanent buildings, in- 
cluding laboratories and test beds, are now being erected. 
Rocket motors are tested on the airfield, so that draughts- 
men and technicians are not unduly disturbed in their out- 
lying offices. 


Responsibilities 


The establishment was opened in April last year and 
constructional work was undertaken in May. Early this 
year the programme of work was reviewed. Until this 
time Westcott and related establishments served the Army 
and Navy, and the Royal Aircraft Establishment at Farn- 
borough was responsible for rocket research initiated by 
the Air Ministry. Under the-present scheme the R.A.E. 
co-ordinates research,:-and Westcott is the centre for the 
development of all types of rocket propulsion. Aerody- 
namic and electrical problems are studied at Farnborough. 
New fuels are developed by the Chemical Research 
Developmerit Establishment, and at Westcott suitable 
motors are built and tested Flight trials are conducted 
mainly at Aberporth, in- Wales, where the Fairey Stooge 
was tried out, or at Shoeburyness.. Large rocket missiles 
under development will, of course, be proved on the range 
now being established in Australia. 

Working under Dr. Cook are two superintendents—Mr, 
F Elstub. an ex-R.A.F rocket. expert, and Mr. A. D. 
Baxter, who worked on aircraft propulsion at Farnborough 
throughout the war years, and who was responsible for the 
development of the bi-fuel rocket in the Vickers transonic 
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In the centre is Mr. W. R. Cozk, Chief Superintendent at Westcott. 
On the left is Mr. F. Elstub and on the right Mr. A. D. Baxter, 
the two Superintenden:s. 


research models. The first of these is due to be air-launched 
at the end of this month. . 

The number of chemists, engineers, mathematicians, 
physicists, mechanics and draughtsmen employed may not 
be stated, but it can be said that there is a team of twelve 
German scientists headed by Dr. Johannes Schmidt, who 
was mainly responsible for the development of the Walter 
rocket which powered the Me 163 intercepter. The German 
scientists have twelve-month contracts and are housed in 
Nissen huts off the site. They are given a free hand to 
work on their own special subjects but are not permitted 
access to all information on current developments. It is 
hoped soon to arrange contracts for more Germans. 

During the morning of our visit, Dr. Diedrichsen, one of 
the German team, gave a laboratory demonstration of the 
properties of typical fuels. He sacrificed a_ lighted 
cigarette to show how it disappeared in a beaker of liquid 
oxygen at a temperature of minus 183 deg C. Hydrogen 
peroxide from a pipette instantly sent a sheet of newspaper 
up in flames. Another exhibit was a container of catalytic 
stones from the Me 163 turbine pump system. 

In a large hangar, now used as a museum, one saw an 
A-4 (V-2) war rocket: Fi 103 (V-1) flying bomb; Feuerlilie 
F-55 subsonic missile; Me 163B rocket-propelled intercepter; 
Rheintochter 1 anti-aircraft missile, powered by a rocket 
using nitric acid and Visol: X-4 air-to-air wire-controlled 
missile with B.M.W. rocket; Enzian E-1, a 3,150-lb missile 
with a speed of 630 m.p.h.; Hs 298 anti-aircraft missile; 
Hs 293 anti-shipping weapon: and Schmetterling and 
Wasserfall anti-aircraft missiles. This material, of course, 
has already been displayed at the Royal 
Establishment. . 

A demonstration of a Walter H.W.K. 109-509 bi-fuel 
rocket motor from an Me 163B had been arranged for the 
afternoon and we observed it from behind an improvised 
protective wall. The noise from so small and light a unit 
(it weighs only 365 |b) is incredible and seems compat- 
able with that experienced when standing in line with the 
tail pipe of a Derwent delivering a similar thrust (about 
4,000 Ib). It is particularly interesting to watch the play 
of the shock waves in the highly concentrated efflux as the 
contro] lever is moved. At full thrust the jet velocity is 
about 6,500 ft/sec. 


and that the combustion chamber pressure was 25 atmo 
spheres. Apparently no unit of the 5o09C type, with 


auxiliary cruising rocket, has been tried at Westcott, though 


this was an appreciable advance over the A series. 
Installed in the Me 163 it gave an endurance of 15 minutes 
(Concluded on page 205.) 


Aircraft 


As the unit was washed down after: 
the run Dr. Schmidt told us that it was of the A-2 sub-type — 
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HERE 
AND 


FOR RADLETT : An Avro Lancastrian 
fitted with two D. H. Ghost turbine; 
will be featured in the $.B.A.C. 
display at Radlett at the end of the 
month. The D. H.. Ghost engine 
develops 5,000 Ib;. thrust. 





Vickers’ Acquisition 
ICKERS-ARMSTRONGS, LF¥D., an- 
nounce that they have acquired the 

sole manufacturing and selling rights in 
this and other countries of the Scott 
High-Speed Rotary. Newspaper Print 
Press and other presses from Walter Scott 





Aircraft for Czechoslovakia 
| accordance with an agreement signed 
at Prague on February 19th, the 
tn, British Government is to provide Czecho- 
slovakia with aircraft and equipment. 
Three fighter squadrons totalling 72 
Spitfires, a fighter-bomber squadron of 


ae 


% 


¥. — —e 
poe 








ron. ah and Co., Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S.A. 
hed 24 Mosquito VIs, and a communication : ANY The presses, which are of i = tt Rncen 
flight of three Austers and one Anson, i design and identical with those at 
Ans, are among the aircraft destined for ‘ \\! present manufactured in America, will 
not Czechoslovakia. Some of these machines Ne be known as the Scott-Vickers Pian and 
alve have already been delivered, and the re- ‘ a] will be made at the Vickers-Armstrongs’ 
who mainder are to be sent as soon as pos- ¥ x \i works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. - 
Iter sible. : 3% < - 
i eee Getting the Bird 
in / war: HE Air Ministry is considering a plan 
1 to T a. special investiture ceremony at to use pedigree falcons to keep 
ted the American Embassy on Monday, R.A.F. airfields free from wild birds 
tis August 18th, Dr. H. Roxbee Cox, direc- which, in some areas, are a constant 
| tor of the National Gas Turbine Estab- danger to aircraft. In charge of train- 
lishment and_ president-elect of the ing the falcons is Mr. Ronald Stephens 
€ of R.Ae.S., was decorated with the Ameri- of Shropshire who during the ater 
P <p , 5 
the can Medal of Honour with Silver Palm. trained falcons to hunt and kill enemy 
ited He was awarded the medal for “‘ excep- carrier pigeons. The A.M. makes it clear 
juid tionally meritorious service to the that should the scheme come into opera- 
gen Government of the United cee from tion the falcons will not be used to hunt 
yper apne ot ee acne p> and kill wild birds but only to dis- 
ytic turbo jet and turbine aircraft engines.’’ anes Se Sy ee. 
ae Flying Beaver 
lilie DOWN TO EARTH: The photograph on HE Canadian de Havilland Beaver 
ster: the right shows the first demznstra.ion of (D.H.Cz), an illustration of which 
cket the Martin-Baker ejection seat test tower. was published im our issue of May 22nd, 
lled It was made at Denham and erected in made its first flight on August 16th, 
4 the U.S. Navy Yard Philadelphia. Since piloted by W/C. Russell Bannock. De- 
— this test the U.S. Navy are fitting the signed specifically for the Canadian bush 
sile; Martin-Baker ejection seat as standard operator, the Beaver should be a useful 
and equipment in their fighter aircraft. type in many other parts of the world. 
irse, 
raft Rescue by Glider 
XPERIMENTS are now being con- 
fuel ducted in America with a glider life- 
the boat designed for the U.S. Coast Guard 
ised for use im air/sea rescue operations. The 
unit. idea is that the “‘boat,’’ which is de- 
par- signed as a glider with detachable wings 
the and tail unit would be towed behind a 
van search aircraft and upon sighting the sea 
disaster it would cast off, land on the 
play sea, detach its wings and tail unit and 
the j then operate as a normal motor boat. 
y is 
ifter - Navions to Continue 
YRS, Ts Ryan Aeronautical Company of 
mes San Diego has bought the design and 
with ie é i manufacturing rights of the four-seater 
ugh Navion from North American Aviation 
ries. ON TEST: The Bell XR-I2 has recently undergone preliminary tests at Buffalo, N.Y. Inc., who recently announced ‘that they 
utes Designed and built for the A.A.F., the machine carries two crew and three passengers, or had ceased production of this aircraft. 


alternatively one crew, two litters and oe attendant. It has a top speed of 105 m.p.h. - The work of setting up production facili 
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HERE AND THERE 





ties at the Ryan factory with a manufac- 
turing capacity of up to ten Navions a 
day has already begun, and deliveries are 
scheduled to begin within three months. 
The name Navion is to be retained, but 
in future marketing will be promoted 
under the name Ryan Navion. 


Inoculations at Heathrow 
ASSENGERS flying to New York 
from London Airport who are un- 
able to produce a certificate of immuniza- 
tion may be asked to undergo ‘‘ on the 
sspot’’ vaccination at Heathrow. This 
step has been made necessary by strict 
enforcement of health laws governing the” 
entry of visitors into the United States. 


Off Again 

APTAIN W. P. ODOM, who flew the 
‘“* Reynolds Bombshell ’’ solo around 
the world in 73 hours (reported in Flight, 
August 14th), is planning to make 
another world circuit in October. He 
has announced that this time he will 
attempt to fly around the world by way 

of the North and South Poles 


Call from Scotland 

A CENTURIES-OLD — symbol—the 

Fiery Cross—an ancient method of 
summoning the Scottish clans, has made 
its appearance again recently. This time 
to call the Scottish people in many parts 
of the world to Edinburgh, where the 
Scottish exhibition of industrial design, 
‘Enterprise Scotland, 1947,’’ opens on 
August 25th. At Heathrow on August 
trth one of the Fiery Crosses was 
handed to Capt. Donald Anderson, a 
Scottish pilot of B.O.A.C., before he took 
off for New York, where the cross was to 
be received by the Scottish community 
of that city. Other crosses were to be 
flown to Scottish communities in Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand and South 
Africa, 





) 
BRIDE AND GROOM. On Aug. %h, 
Sir Oliver and Lady Simmonds celebrated 
their silver wedding with a garden ball 


at Dunsborough House. The aviation 
world was well represented. 





FLIGHT 


HIGH WIRE ACT: This dramatic photograph shows all that remained of a light air- 

craft which flew into high-tension wires recently at Milford, Connecticns* @ S.A.> 

fIthough ‘he aircraft was completely burnt. out, the two occupants of the machine - 
managed to escape by dropping to the ground. 4 


R.Ae.C. Hospitality Fund 
A WIDE and generous hospitality has 

been extended to members of the 
Royal Aero Club on numerous occasions 
in the past by various national aero 
clubs and other organizations on the Con- 
tinent. In the desire to return this hos- 
pitality in the form of at least one big 
Royal Aero Club international rally each 
year, the R.Ae.C. has decided to open 
a fund to be known as the Royal Aero 
Club Hospitality Fund. It will be ad- 
ministered by the Air Touring Com- 
mittee of the Royal Aero Club, and dona- 
tions should be made payable to the 
Royal Aero Club Hospitality Fund and 
addressed to the Secretary-General, 
Royal Aero Club Aviation Centre, Lon- 
donderry House, 19,. Park Lane, London, 
WT. 


News in Brief 


WV OSCOW radio recently claimed a new 

J record for a parachute jump when 

it reported that eight Soviet Army para- 

chutists baled out of a sub-stratosphere 

bomber at 36,750ft and landed twenty 

minutes later. 
* * * 

Free films are being shown at 
Schiphol airport, Amsterdam, to pas- 
sengers whose flights have been delayed. 
The films shown are ‘‘shot’’ on various 
air ;outes. 

* * * 

Figures published by Trans-Canada 
Air Lines appear to indicate that women 
are more air-travel-minded than men. 
Recent T.C.A. records for an entire 


month reveal that 56 per cent of the~ 


travellers from London to Montreal and 
52 per cent of those bound in the oppo- 
site direction were women. 


* . * 

Chiet Superintendent W. Mercer, 
head of the Lancashire Ccunty Police, 
Communications Dept., controlled Bank 
Holiday traffic to the coast by radio from 
an Auster aircraft: 
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The Gloucester and 
branch of the Royal Aeronautical Society 


has arranged a visit to the Bristol Aero= = 
plane Co., Ltd., to inspect the Brabazon_ 
I on Saturday, August 23rd, at 2.3059 


p.m. The party is limited to 100 mem: 


bers of the society, and applicati 
; pplications ~ 
should be made to the Honorary Secre- = 


tary, J.. F. Cuss, A.M.I.Mech.E 
A.F.R.Ae.S., c/o Gloster Aircraft Co., 
Ltd., Witcombe, Glos, or to a committee 
member. 


* * 

The Piasecki Helicopter Corp. re- 
cently moved into its new development 
and manufacturing plant at Morton, 
Pennsylvania. Seven years ago this 
company consisted of seven engineers 
with a garage as a workshop. To-day it 
employs over 500 people. : 


A. V. ROE APPOINTMENTS 





ee 


Kay. 


A. C. Jack. 


HREE staff changes have been 

announced by A. V. Roe & Co. 
Ltd., Manchester. Mr. J. A. R. Kay has 
been appointed to take charge of the 
Avro Sales Organization and Mr. A. C. 
Jack, A.M.I.A.E., M.S.L.A.E., has been 
given the post of Engineer in charge of 
the departments dealing with prototype 
test specimens, the assembling and test- 
flying of prototypes or experimental ait- 
craft and trial installations. Mr. T. 
Norton, A.M.I.Mech.E., A.M.C.T., be- 
comes Chief Inspector of the Avro group 
of factories. 


Cheltenham 
























FOR EMPIRE ROUTES 


Features of the Short Solent-class Flying-boats for B.O.A.C : 
Thirty Passengers by Day and Twenty-four by Night 


O commercial aircraft have proved more creditable 
to British aviation and to their manufacturers than 

the four-engined fiying-boats built by Short 
Brothers. They originated in the Empire Class and have 
culminated in the Solent, subject of this description. Com- 
pletion of thirty-one Pegasus-engined Empire boats during 
1938 gave Britain the most modern fleet of transport air- 
craft in the world, but these splendid machines were soon 


improved upon in the heavier ‘‘C’’ Class, using Perseus. 


engines, and, just prior to the war, in the considerably 
larger Hercules-powered ‘‘G’’ Class. Subsequent develop- 
ment has been not on the ‘'G” Class, nor on the 
Shetland (an even larger machine), but on the Sunderland, 
a military counterpart of the old Empire Class.’ The 
capacious hull and dependable performance of the Sunder- 
land, by virtue of which the achieved great success 
and popularity during the war, have already been turned 
to good account in the civil ‘‘Sanderland Conversion ’”’ 
and Sandringham boats now operated by B.O.A.C. under 
the class names Hythe, Plymouth and Bermuda. 
Greatly superior to these last in capacity and per- 
formance, the new Solent is a civil twin .of the Sunderland 
Mk: IV, now known as the Seaford I, and differs from the 
“‘C"’ and Empire Classes and from the Sunderland and 


. Sandringham in the following essential respects: (1) the 


fore part of the hull is 4ft longer; (2) the planing bottom 
is of larger dimensions, nec ting flared chines and per- 
mitting operation at a weight of 75,000 Ib (9,000 lb more 
than the Hythe); (3) the tail has been re-designed and 


now incorporates a dorsal fin and a Uihedral tailplane; 


‘and (4) the new Bristol Hercules 637 civil power plants 


are installed. Thirty passengers are carried by qay, or 24 
by night. 

It is likely that the first proving flights of B.O.A.C. 
Solents will. be along the Great Lakes to South Africa. 
Twelve Solents have been ordered, and the following air- 


craft names have been allocated: Salisbury, Sark, Sal- 


combe, Scapa, Scarborough, Stornoway, Severn, Seaforth, 
Sussex, Solway, Somerset, Southsea. 

Structurally the two-deck hull of the Solent is similar 
to those of earlier Short flying-boats,. being of light alloy 
with transverse frames interconnected by longitudinal 
stiffeners. There is a central keelson running the 
length of the planing bottom, to which the frames are 
secured, and for some distance above the planing bottom 
the hull is divided into a number of watertight compart- 
ments. Let into the watertight bulkheads are communica- 
tion doors, each comprising two panels ; of these, the lower - 
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Four Bristol Hercules 091 ng 


DIMENSIONS | 
“Spany nie 2 ce 
_ Aspect ratio ... 
- Gross wing area 
Length of hull 
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RT SOLENT 


lerculea 681 engines driving de Havilland four-blade c.s. feathering airscrews (diameter 12ft 9in) 





PERFORMANCE 
Max. speed (at 75,000Ib) ... 0. awe 
Max. continuous rich-mixture cruise —... 


; j 
... 233 knots at 7,200ft 


... 215 knots at 4,700fe 


112.6fe 
7.53 
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ae 1,687 sq. ft Max. continuous weak-mixture cruise... .«. 207 knots at 9,200ft e 
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can be closed and fastened independently of the upper. 
The bulkheads themselves are built up of sheeting and 
stiffeners, and the frames are of channel section above 
the chines but with a flanged diaphragm forming the lower 
(planing bottom) portion. 

Certain of the frames in the fore part of the hull are 
reinforced with channel-section members, and in this region 
also extra frames extend a short distance above the chines 
and.strengthen the planing bottom. For the attachment 
_of the wing there are two built-up spar frames incorporating 
extruded T-section booms, and for the attachment of the 
_ fin and tailplane two double frames are built in at the 
aft end. Longitudinal stiffeners of Z-section are secured 
to the transverse frames by tie-plates and angle pieces. 
The inner flanges of the stiffeners are stabilized by trans- 
verse stringers qf bowler-hat section secured midway 
between the frames. Fae 

The front step of the planing bottom is faired into the 
after body, and the rear step is in the form of a near- 
vertical knife-edge, which is a characteristic recognition 
feature of the Solent. 


Wing Details 


’ Each mainplane is built round a central torsion box to 
which are fitted the leading edge, the trailing-edge sections 
forward of the Gouge flap and aileron, and the tip portions. 
As on previous Short flying-boats, the flaps are of the 
highly successful Gouge ‘‘ extended chord’’ type, and the 
fabric-covered ailerons are of Frise type. In each main- 
plane are eight tanks, five lying between the spar trusses 
and three in the trailing edge. They are coupled by rigid 
and flexible pipes to the suction side of two electrically- 
driven pumps in a collector box fitted in the wing root. 
T.K.S. Bonbon fluid de-icing equipment, and landing lamps 
in the under surface, are standard equipment. 

Each lateral stabilizing float has four watertight bulk- 
heads and is attached by two streamline tubular struts to 
the main-spar trusses. Incidence and lateral bracing of 
the struts is adjusted by streamline wires and flexible 
cables. 

The tail unit differs appreciably in appearance, though 
not in structure, from that employed on earlier Short boats. 
Although the forward (dorsal) section of the fin is integral 
with the hull, the main: portion is detachable. As on the 
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mainplane, T.K.S.. 

Dunlop fluid de-icing is 

provided for the leading 

edges of the fin and tail- 

plane. The elevators 

are generally similar in 

construction to the 

ailerons, and likewise 

have fabric covering. 

In the trailing edge at 

the inboard end of the 

port elevator is a built- 

up metal trim tab, 

actuated by a push rod 

coupled to a worm gear 

box. A.similar tab in 

the starboard elevator 

acts as an anti-balance 

tab. This is nec 

because, like the rud- 

der, which has a similar fitting, the elevator is basically 

light in operation, and it is necessary to safeguard against 

over-balance by increasing the effort required to move the 

controls. The range of movement required for the anti- 

balance tab varies with individual aircraft and is deter- 

mined during flight trials. Once locked, the adjuster is 

not disturbed. Interposed in the control runs are eye links 

for locking the aileron, rudder and elevator controls when 

the aircraft is moored or when controls are being rigged 

or adjusted. There dre, in fact, two locking positions for 

the elevators—'‘neutral’’. for use during rigging and 

‘‘down’”’ used when the aircraft is at. moorings. 
Although Solents have been delivered with earlier 

marks of Bristol Hercules, the Mk. 637 is standard equip- 


- ment and all the B.O.A.C. boats will be powered by these 
‘units. The Hercules 637 differs from other models in the 


630 series in having a seven-point mounting ring. The 
supercharger is a single-speed type and the Hobson-R.A.E. 
fuel injection system and Bristol torque-meters are -incor- 
porated. An accessory gear box, shaft-driven from the 
engine, is fitted on the rear face of the nacelle firewalls 
of engines 1, 2.and 3. On 100/130 grade fuel the Hercules 
637 has the following ratings: take-off at sea level (5 


minutes) 1,690 h.p.; emergency (5 minutes) 1,795 h.p. at 
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For Empire Routes ..... 





4;250ft ; continuous (rich mixture) 1,550 h.p. at 4,750ft ; 
continuous (lean mixture) 1,330 h.p. at 9,250ft ; -recom- 
mended continuous (lean mixture) 1,130 h.p. at 5,oo0ft. 
The airscrews are four-blade constant-speed fully feather- 
ing de Havillands, 12ft gin in diametér. Reversible air- 
screws may eventually be fitted. 

The additional 4ft in the length of hull has encouraged 
the interior-designers to provide more lavish incidental 
> | accommodation for the comfort of passengers and crew than 
in the previous Short flying-boats. As in the Sandringhams 
there are five separate cabins for seated passengers, each 
with stowage for berths. The dressing rooms, toilets and 
domestic stowages providing hanging accommodation for 
coats are more spacious, Although the actual payload 
space is greater, the layout has been designed to avoid 
; fatigue and boredom much more than to provide greater 
passenger-carrying capacity. The main door is on the 
starboard side. and well aft, and entry is made directly 
into the promenade cabin on the lower deck. This cabin 
is fitted out with large windows, and running fore and aft 
against the walls, which are furnished with peach-coloured 
material (Vynide), are two bench seats covered in light 
blue woollen cloth. The whole aircraft is furnished in this 
colour scheme. Undoubtedly the promenade cabin pro- 
vides passengers with that leg-stretching relief so much 
needed on long air journeys. 

At the forward end on the port side is the spiral staircase 
leading to the upper deck. Aft of the promenade cabin 
is the ladies’ powder room, which is wood-panelled and 
equipped with wash-basin units with immersion heaters. 
Forward of the promenade cabin on the lower deck is cabin 
C which, like the other seating cabins, holds two double 
seats facing each other with a table between (similar to the 

Sandringham type) on the starboard side, and, on the port 
| side, two single seats, again facing each other with a small 
| table between. Seats similar to those of the Viking have 
been chosen on account of the smaller space which they 
occupy. They are, however, quite as comfortable as those 
normally associated with the larger class airliner. 

Between the promenade deck and cabin C there is 
stowage for hand baggage, coats and other articles which 
may be required during the journey. The gentlemen's 
toilet is between the front and rear spar 6n the lower deck, 
and consists of a dressing room on the port side, which ‘s 
fitted with two wash-basin units with immersion heaters, 
‘and, on the starboard side, two separate lavatories. Imme- 
diately forward of the main spar there are two cabins, A 
and B, and it is here that the extra 4ft is most noticeable, 
since the Sandringhams have only one cabin forward of the 
‘front spar. 

As already mentioned, the upper deck is reached by a 





a —» 













top of the staircase is the cocktail bar, which extends over 
the entire width of the aircraft and measures about 5ft fore 
and aft. A semi-circular bench seat around one corner 
is the only: seating accommodation, and the bar itself con- 
sists of a half-door with an aluminium-covered shelf. The 


spiral staircase leading from the promenade deck. At the , 
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servery and buffet is forward of this bar and contains 
kitchen equipment of very modern design. Aft of the cock- 
tail bar there are two six-seater cabins (D and E) divided 
by thin screens and not, as in the case of the others, by 
bulkheads. Luggage, four bunks and bedding are stowed 
in the compartment aft of these two cabins, D and E. 

The fresh-water supply comes from two tanks, one of 
which is mounted above the drag sheeting between the spar 
frames on the port side, and the other is inside the restric- 
tion at the lower forward corner of the buffet immediately 
aft of the rear spar frame. Each tank contains fifteen 
gallons. A 25-gallon salt-water tank is also provided. 

Crew quarters are spacious and include a special section 
for: resting. Immediately behind the first pilot is the 
navigator’s station, which includes a large desk and 
adequate stowages for equipment. Behind the navigator is 
the radio officer’s station, with a desk and ample room 
for operating. The two rest seats and tables are behind 
the second pilot, and behind them and immediately aft of 
the front spar is the engineer’s station, with a complete 
control panel. Entry to the flight deck is made by a rung 
ladder between the spars. 


Radio and Radar 


The instrument panel is simple, and in addition to the 
normal flying instruments contains only a radio altimeter 
and radio comrpass. The Solent is well equipped with radio 
and radar, having M/F, H/F, VHF/DF and ASV. Mk. II, 
in addition to the radio altimeter and Marconator radio 
compass already mentioned. A _ general-purpose trans- 
mitter and receiver of the well-known TR.1154/5 type has 
been mounted to: form a knee-hole desk for the radio 
operator, each installation so arranged to be on either side 
of him with the Marconator equipment in the centre. The 
transmitter covers the band of frequencies from 16.7 mc/s 
to 200 kc/s in four steps,-and the receiver from 18.5 mc/s 
to 75 kc/s in five steps.. For air-to-ground telephony, 
using the trailing aerial, the range is about 200-250 miles, 
and for C.W. telegraphy about 300-400 miles, but the range 
will be reduced to about one-third if a fixed aerial is used. 

Direction-finding facilities are available in the three 
medium-frequency ranges of the receiver, and additional 
D/F and homing are provided by the radio compass. 
High-frequency radio is provided by the TR.1196, a com- 
bined transmitter / receiver with four spot frequencies crystal 
controlled, in the 3 to 7 mc band. This equipment, being 
remotely controlled, is directly available for the use of the 

ilot. 

. For very high frequency requirements 1143A has been 
installed, which combines transmitter and receiver’ with 
four spot frequencies in the band 100-1z0 mc/s. The 
latter weighs only 35 lb, but the 1143A weighs about 
120 lb. The wartime equipment 1134A, with a power unit, 
has been installed for inter-communication. An American 
AYF radio altimeter and ASV. Mk: II is being fitted to all 
the Solents. The Mk. II radar has the advantage over 
Rebecca of determining the range of coastlines. ASV., 
however, is on a different frequency from the Rebecca- 
Eureka system, and B.O.A.C, have established their own 
chain of responder beacons. 





A BOARD of Trustees has now been appointed to administer 
the tund which Lord Kemsley has made available to assist 
in the promotion and development of private flying in this 
country. The trustees appointed are: His Grace the. Duke 
of Sutherland, K.T.; Mr. Alan Goodfellow; Col. R. L_ Preston, 
C.B.E. (Secretary-General of the Royal Aero Club); Mr. 
. W. H: Moore; Capt. H. S. Broad, M.B.E., A.F.C.; Mr. 
(J. R. Ashwell-Cooke; Mr. B_ A. G. Meads (Lord Kemsley’s 
[representative and secretary). 

> The fund consists of a sum of £100,000 which will be admin- 
ered ove a period of seven years. Interest at a nominal 
fate will be charged. Individual claims for loan will be con- 
idered on merit, and the very wide discretionary powers which 
e given to the trustees will ensure the most sympathetic 
fonsideration of claims. However, it must be pointed out 
hat clubs should be prepsse? to give practical evidence of 


















THE KEMSLEY FUND 


their capacity for. self-help by volunteering a contribution 
towards capital expenditure which the fund will augment. 
The degree of self-help evidenced, and the security available, 
will determine the terms of interest and repayment upon which 
the loans will be mutually agreed. 

The -Association of British Aero Clubs and the British Glid- 
ing Association, in close liaison with the Board of Tfustees, 
will give ‘practical assistance to flying and gliding clubs in the 
formulation of thei: claims for loans.‘ Applications for financial 
assistance from flying or gliding clubs which are members of 
either -of the above organizations should be made direct to 
the appropriate association. Clubs or individuals not members 
of the above associations should make their applications direct 
to the Secretary, Kemsley Flying Trust, Kemsley House, Man- 
chester. As announced in Flight of August 7th, the Board of 


Trustees held their first meeting on July 28th. 
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QUIETER FLYING: The Tudor VII at Heathrow during recent demonstrations. 


silent performance. 


Vertical-gust Experiments : 


Vikings on Scottish Services : 


The Hercules 120 engines give the Tudor an impressively 
When Hercules 763s are fitted the take-off h.p. will be increased from 1,715 to mare than 2,000 per engine. 


Air 


Exchange Discussions : Landing Charges in Australia 


BEA. “GUST” RESEARCH 


Hic# altitude flying has presented to designers and airline 
operators a relatively new problem in the form of high 
speed vertical gusts which have been found to occur in con- 
ditions of clear air. Pilots flying on high level operations at 
the end of the war found that at heights above 25,oooft and 
up to about 40,000ft there were sudden patches of violently 
turbulent air which were felt more strongly in high speed 
aircraft. The amount of g experienced in a gust varies rather 
naturally with the vertical speed of the air, the aircraft’s for- 
ward speed and also with the thickness of the “ wall’’ which 
divides the still air from the turbulent column. Measurements 
of the vertical air have so far shown that speeds of the order 
of 100ft/sec may be expected, and it is obvious that in aircraft 
travelling at very high speeds the ‘‘impact’’ will produce a 
strain upon the structure, and considerable discomfort to pas- 
sengers. Since these gusts do not, apparently, always become 
dissipated until the 40,oooft region, airlines operating aircraft 
capable of about 500-m.p.h. must be prepared to fly at at least 
45,000ft or even higher. 

British European Airways will be undertaking research work 
into the nature and frequency of occurrence of these gusts, and 
Mr. N. E. Rowe, Chief of Research and Long Term Develop- 
ment in the Corporation, will be in charge. It will be the first 
time that serious research has been undertaken into this very 
important problem in this country, and in view of the possi- 
bilities of B.E.A. using high speed aircraft in the future these 
experiments are of great importance. 

First flights will be made early this autumn in collaboration 
with the Ministry of Civil Aviation and the Ministry of Supply. 
Two Mosquito P.R. 34s are being equipped with the necessary 
radio and radar installations and testing instruments, including 
accelerometers to measure the response of the aircraft to the 
gusts. After experiments have been made over the United 
Kingdom the Mosquitos will fly along the regular B.E.A. 
routes. 


RUNWAYS AT PRESTWICK 


AST week it was rumoured that the Scottish Aerodromes 
Board had recommended to the Scottish Advisory Council 
on Civil Aviation that Prestwick should have a third runway. 
It is understood, however, that no decisions or recommenda- 
tions have yet been made, but discussions have been going on 
for some time on the future development of the airport. The 
Ministry of Civil Aviation are keenly interested as the airport 
will eventually be acquired for the State. 
There is a contention by some that the runwayS, as at 


present constructed, will not be strong enough to stand up 
to the operation of heavier aircraft, having in mind the 
imminence of Stratocruisers on the North Atlantic services, and 
strengthening to the required standard is considered by those 
of that opinion to be essential. As a compromise it has been 
suggested that the centre-line portion of the maim runway 
should be strengthened, graduating to its present strength at 
the sides. The third possibility is a third runway of the 
required strength in the North to South direction, parallel to 
the shore. : 

_ Several foreign airlines run regular schedules into this Scot- 
tish terminal, and on the busiest days in the middle of the 
week there are about 15 departures and 15 landings during 
the 24 hours of the day, mostly with four-engined aircraft on 
the Atlantic route. In addition to the British Corporations 
B.O.A.C. and B.E.A.C., the international airlines using Prest- 
wick are T.C.A., K.L.M:, S.A.S., D.N.L., A.O.A., Air France 
Icelandic Airways and C.O.B.E.T.A., services for the two 
latter companies being flown by Scottish Airlines on a charter 
arrangement. 

During June there were 384 arrivals and 379 departures of 
scheduled flights only, and the airport is used extensively by 
charter operators. In the same month 28 tons of freight was 
handled, 2,425 passengers arrived, 3,250 departed and 6,217 
passengers passed through in transit. 

If any construction, or strengthening, of the existing run- 
ways is decided upon and the airport is made unserviceable 
for any period, Heathfield, nearby, will be used. _ 


ALITALIA IN OPERATION 


Kf Serre reorganization of Italian airlines has entailed con- 
siderable effort by British European Airways, and services 
were started at the end of last month. Mr. T. L. Craig, the 
B.E.A. resident Director on the board of Aeroline Italiane 
Internazionali, was in Tripoli last month with Commandante 
Ragazzi, President of Nord Africa Aviazione, Agents for 
Alitalia in Tripolitania. Commandante Ragazzi was largely 
responsible for pioneering the first Rome-Tripoli service in 1929, 
and has collaborated with B.E.A. in reopening the route. 
The service is being flown regularly three times a week in each 
direction between Rome and Tripoli, stopping at Catania im 
Sicily, and either Savoia Marchetti 95s or Fiat G.12s are being 
used, depending upon the demand for seats. A dail, service 
is also being run between Rome and Turin, and from Rome 
through Genoa to Milan, and the company hopes soon to open 
up the Rome-Trieste route. 
On the international side Alitalia is devoting a great deal of 
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energy: towards starting services from Rome to Spain, Egypt 
and South America. 

It is now possible to bcok through British European Air- 
ways and fly from London to arrive on the same day in 
Turin, Tripoli or Catania, and it :will soon be possible to fly 
from London in one day to Trieste through the B.E.A. con- 
nections to Rome. 


GCA. FOR SHANNON~ 


pA MERICAN OVERSEAS AIRLINES have been negotiating 
with the representatives of the Eire Government for the 
installation of G.C.A. at Shannon. The equipment will be in- 
stalled and operated by A.O.A. on a.scheme similar to the 
P.A.W.A. Ground Controlled Approach set at Gander, and the 
airlines will pay towards the upkeep on a percentage of use 
basis. It is understood, however, that Irish crews will be 
trained as operators. 

Owing to regulations which prohibited the use of American 
G.C.A. equipment outside the western hemisphere, the 
U.S.A.A.F. have lent a set to the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration, who, in turn, have lent it to Aeronautical Radio Inc., 


- the counterpart of International Aeradio in this country. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR 
REGULARITY 


R. W. A. PATTERSON, president of United Airlines, has 
named five projects which, in his opinion, would give air- 
lines the same regularity for schedules as surface transportation, 
within from three to five years. He recommends first of all 
the installation of high-intensity airport approach lights, and 
secondly the installation of high-intensity. runway lights. To 
assist landing in bad visibility he recommends the I.L.S. in- 
strument landing system now being installed at many airports 
in America and this country. He also considers as his fourth 
project the use of ground radar for monitoring approaching 
aircraft to airport areas, and for monitoring actual approach to 
land in emergencies. His fifth project is the use of Fido for 
dispersal of fog and as a ‘‘ third check’’ for safety. 

Mr. Patterson considers that in fairness to other forms of 
transport the airlines should pay an equitable share for the use 
of these facilities on a similar system as that of railways, which 
give a discount of fares to be paid to the Government, or 
through a special tax on fuel. 

Mr, Patterson has, apparently, assumed that all irregularities 
result from adverse weather conditions, in fact I.F.R. con- 
ditions, and has confined his remedies to those designed for 
the assistance of landing and taking off. Experience in this 
country and also in the U.S. is that services are irregular, even 
in the best conditions of weather. Serviceability plays an im- 





REAL ACCESSIBILITY :. The cowlings cn a Convair 240 hinged back 

ready for engine inspection. The Hamilton ‘‘windmill sail’’ 

blades are designed to reduce airscrew tip loss and should, there- 
fore, reduce noise. 
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portant part in keeping to regular schedules, and time can be 
lost on the ground by a poor maintenance or spare parts organ- 
ization or the lack of replacement aircraft. Congestion in the 
air occurs round busy airports even in good conditions, and 
vertical stacking still causes long delays. At La Guardia and 
other American airports delays in landing of more than one 
hour are not unusual. Passenger handling is still slow and 
cumbersome, and techniques are required to ensure that pas- 
sengers spend as little time as possible at the airport before 
embarkation or disembarkation. | 

In bad visibility undoubtedly one of the main reasons for 
irregular schedules is the difficulty in taxying on the ground, 
and radar aids will probably fe provided at airports within 
the next few years, 


VIKINGS. TO SCOTLAND 


RITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS, Scottish Division, started 
on August 11th services between London and Glasgow 
with Viking aircraft. Two services a day are being run in each 
direction between Northolt and Renfrew, the time for the 
journey being 1 hour and 35 minutes, and one service a day 
in each direction is scheduled between Northolt and Prestwick, 
in five minutes less flying time. On: the same day the Scottish 
Division started a Continental service. The Viking Vernon 
flew from Copenhagen to Renfrew to inaugurate the service 
which will fly three times a week: on Tuesdays, Thursdays and 
Saturdays outward, and inward on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays ; flying time is scheduled-as 3 hours and 30 minutes out 
and 3 hours and 50 minutes return. The fare is {19 single 
and £34 4s return. 

The service between Scotland and Denmark is run in.con- 
junction with the Continental division, and the Vikings on the 
outward journey fly from Renfrew to Copenhagen and then on 
to London. The return service is érganized in the same way, 
starting the same round trip from London. 

It is understood that the London to Edinburgh service with 
Dakotas and the London to Glasgow service with 24-seater 
Vikings are running to full capacity. 


ANOTHER DECCA CHAIN 


6 Decca Navigator Co. have secured a contract from the 
Swedish Government for the supply of a complete Decca 
Navigator System. Three transmitting stations and marine 
receivers will be supplied for the purpose of hydrographic 
survey in Sweden and the surrounding seas. The same system 
was supplied to the Danish Government last year for similar 
purposes, 

In addition to the use which the survey ships will make of 
the Decca System to fix, accurately, their positions, the system 
will be available for the use of marine shipping and aircraft 
equipped with-the Decca receivers. 


AIR EXCHANGE PLAN 


ISCUSSIONS are proceeding at the present time on the 
possibility of opening an air section on the Baltic Ex- 
change. The expansion of air charter in this country has been 
rapid, and the need of a centre for the benefit of operators and 
brokers is becoming increasingly necessary. The Baltic Ex- 
change has been the focal point for the chartering of ships for 
more than two centuries, and in the view of some it would be 
difficult to find a more suitable organization with the necessary 
experience and facilities for a similar scheme for air transport. 
There is little likelihood that either sea or air interests would 
be adversely affected by the introduction of an air section to 
the Baltic Exchange, as the type of freight carried by air 
carriers is quite different from the bulky cargoes in which the 
Baltic Exchange is accustomed to dealing. 

There are probably many charter operators who believe 
that a scheme of exchange will be necessary in order to lower 
the rates to a competitive scale. At present the charging of 
double rates for single journeys is placing air transportation 
out of the reach of many would-be users, 


G.C.A. AND ILS. IN AMERICA 


HE American Civil Aeronautics Administration intends to 

install the Instrument Landing System at 98 airports in 
the U.S. by the end of October. Fifty sets are already in 
operation. Congress has reduced the C.A.A. budget and there 
is a strong opinion that the Ground Control Approach System, 
as used by the U.S. Army Air Force, is safer and should be 
more generally adopted. The C.A.A., however, intends to go 
ahead with the installation of I.L.S. as planned, but is broad- 
minded about the two systems and plans also to instal] four 
G.C.A. sets at other airports. The C.A.A. in fact recently 
accepted, as a gift, three G.C.A. units from the U.S.A.A.F. 
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The. donation followed Congressional denial of funds for 20 
of the Radar units which C.A.A. had requested. One of the 
gift sets has been installed at Washington National Airport, 
and the other two are already in Soa at New York and 
Chicago for 24 hours each day. 


ARGENTINE-SCANDINA VIAN 
NEGOTIATIONS 


WEDISH, Norwegian and* Danish representatives are 

* negotiating with the Argentine Government for a perma- 
nent commercial air treaty for a Scandinavian air service to 
the Argentine. The Scandinavian Airlines System has been 
operating to Buenos Aires since last December under a pro- 
visional agreement, which the Argentine Government has ex- 
tended for the duration of the negotiations. It is understood 
that the agreement will be on similar lines to the Spanish- 
Argentine Air Agreement, with several special provisos similar 
to those in the agreement which the Argentine has with the 
United States. 

Although negotiations are being conducted jointly between 
the Scandinavian countries, each country will sign an indi- 
vidual agreement. 


TUDOR INTERIOR: This photograph shows the spacious seating accommoda- 


tion in the standard fuselage layout on the Mk. Il, [Vand VII Tudors. 


in the Mk. Vil, with Hercules engines, was described in last week’s ‘ Fligh:.’ 
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AUSTRALIAN AIRPORT CHARGES 


i here Civil Aviation Department of Australia has announced 
the schedule of charges to be imposed upon aircraft landing 
at State-owned airports. and, which are intended to cover the 
use of navigation and other aids provided by the Department. 

A unit fee has been agreed and the charges are multiples of 
the unit fee according to the type of aircraft and its function 
at time of landing. Types have been divided into four classes: 
Class I, aircraft used for the personal purposes of the owner, for 
which the charge is 26 times the unit fee; Class If, aircraft 
used by the owner in his.own business and not for remunera- 
tion, for which the charge is 52 times the unit fee; Class HII, 
aircraft operated for remuneration otherwise than on scheduled 
air routes, for which the charge is 78 times the unit fee ;. and 
Class FV, aircraft operated on regular scheduled airlme service, 
for which all internal routes have been classified and given a 
specified number of units according to the distance covered 
and the location of the service. 

Unit fees are, for example, 2s 6d for Aeroncas and Tiger 
Moths, 11s 3d for Ansons, £2 7s 3d for DC-3s, £6 7s 9d for 
D€-4s,. and Liberators are 5 guineas. The Empire Flying 
Boats are £3 17s and Sunderlands £4 18s. Thus a Tiger Moth 
landing fee in Class I would be £3 5s, in Class II £6 tos and in 
Class III £9 15s. -For an Anson in Class I the charge would be 
£14 12s 6d, in Class Il £29 5s and in Class III £43 17s 6d. For 
the airlines the rates will work out, for a DC-3, 
flying, for instance, from Adelaide to Perth, 9 
guineas, and for a DC-4 £27 11s. The main routes 
carrying heavy passenger traffic have been rated 
high with units, whereas the long-distance remote 
routes carrying light traffic have been given a low 
unit value. The Minister for Air has announced 
that the Government Airlines, T.A.A. and 
Q.A.N.T.A.S:, will pay the same charges as pri- 
vate companies. 

It is understood that the operators are indignant 
that the charges are as high in view of the fact 
that already- 104d is being paid on tax for each 
gallon of petrol, which produces for the Govern- 
ment about £A1,000,000. The general Manager 
of A.N.A., Mr. H..M. Walsh, has already stated 
that the company pay the Government about 
£360,000 each -year in petrol tax. On the other 
hand the Civil Aviation Department estimates that 
the new charges will result.in a revenue of, 
approximately, £300,000, whereas the cost of 
maintaining airports, radio and navigation aids is 
£1} million. 

The New South Wales Government anticipates 
a deficit of {7,000,000 on the State Railways and 
proposes to increase the freight and fare charges 
on the airways, as it is thought that the railways 
are being deprived of about {1,000,000 revenue 
through air services. It is also proposed to tax 


A flight 
fares on intra-State air services. 


BREVITIES 


The technical investigations at Yeadon Airfield, the future 
airport for Bradford and Leeds, were completed on July 16th. 
The Ministry of Civil Aviation is examining the report. 

Mr. J. P. Jeffcock has been appointed Director-General of 
Civil Aviation in the new Dominion of Pakistan, with head- 
quarters at Karachi Airport. 

* * * 

Czechoslovak Airlines have started a Sunday service between 
London and Prague. The service is run in conjunction with 
B.E.A.- and there is now a total of eleven flights in each 
direction per week. 

* * * 

A delegation representing the U.K. and lead by Sir Frederick 
Bowhill, left on August 14th to attend the South African Air 
Transport Council meeting at Victoria Falls on August 18th. 
All aspects of civil aviation affecting the Union, Southern 
Rhodesia and British territories of East and Central Africa, 
are being discussed. 

* * bd 

Capt. David Prowse, chief pilot of Flight. Refuelling, has 
returned to this country from the Azores with the Lancaster 
tanker after completing three months of trial operation with 
B.S.A.A. aircraft on flights to Bermuda. Eleven round trips 


were flown and on each leg the converted Lancaster airliners 
were refuelled in. flight. 





B.S.A.A, now stop at Sao Paulo on the London-Santiago 
route. The aircraft on both the outward and inward service 
take off on Friday of each week. 

* * cod 

As a result of the Indian ban on Dutch aircraft using Indian 
airports, K.L.M. transports are now using the R.A.F. airfield 
at Negombo, Ceylon, for refuelling on both westward and east- 
ward flights. K.L.M. have suspended the service from Amster- 
dam to Bombay. 

* * * ; 

Sudan Airways made an inaugural flight with a Dove on 
July roth from Khartoum to Atbara and Port Sudan, and back 
again to Khartoum. The regular service is now operated 
weekly between Khartoum and Port Sudan, and also between 
Khartoum and Asmara. 

* * * 

Pan American Airways have purchased four Gold Plate Con- 
stellations, T.W.A. have ordered four and K.L.M. two. Aer 
Linte, ethe Irish airhne, have increased their order from three 
to five. Pan American intend to start the Non-step New York 
to London service with these asrcraft. 

* * 


K.L.M. opened a regular weekly service from Amsterdam 
to Johannesburg on August 16th. The company have been 
operating only special flights to South Africa with the DC-4s 
through Algiers, Kano and Leopoldville. Constellations will 
be placed on the route as they become available. 
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FROM THE CLUBS 


HE Cardiff branch of the R.A F. Association is sponsoring 
an air display to be held during the Battle of Britain 


fe Week at Cardiff airport on September 2oth. The show has 


been organized in conjunction with the Cardiff Aeroplane Club 
and Cambrian Airways, Ltd., in addition there will be a static 


exhibition of aircraft and ancillary equipment. 
‘ * 


* * 

The National Association of Spotters’ Clubs, formed during 
the war,-was forced to cease its activities after hostilities ended 
because enthusiasm was deemed insufficient. A new organiza- 
tion run on similar though broader lines has now been estab- 
lished and is to be known as the British Association of 
Aviation Clubs. The Association has grown out of “experience 
gained with the Reading Sky Observers’ Club, and its aim is 
to encourage and unite aviation centres and clubs throughout 
the country. The interests of the Association will be of a 
general nature, and among its plans is the purchase of aircraft 
to provide flying instruction. Clubs and individuals interested 
in joining the British Association of Aviation Clubs should 
communicate with Mr. S. Webb, Honorary Organizing 
Secretary, 100, Hemdean Road, Caversham, Reading. 

7 . * 
Further progress has been made with the flying scholarship 


scheme fostered by the local branch of the Air League of the 
British Empire in conjunction with the Portsmouth Aero 
Club. Arrangements are proceeding with the selection of four 
young men (between 17 and 20 years of age) for flying train- 
ing. Readers are reminded that the fund, which was 
inaugurated tc finance the scholarship scheme, is still open, 
and contributions will be welcome from firms and individuals. 
The fund will be known as the Holland Memorial Scholarship 
Fund, as a tribute to two Portsmouth Aero Club members 
of that name, who lost their lives during the Battle of Britain. 

The Portsmouth Gliding Club and the Portsmouth Aero Club 
are to be amalgamated so that the full facilities of each club 
will be available to the other. 

* * * 

The first Tiger Moth to be acquired by the Coventry Aero 
Club since the war was christened at the end of last month 
by the Mayor ot Coventry, Alderman G. Briggs, who, inci- 
dentally, is the club’s president.. A large number of club 
members attended the ceremony, and later, Alderman Briggs 
went up for a bird’s-eye view of Coventry with Mr..C. K. 
Turner-Hughes, the club’s instructor. The committee of the 
club are hoping to raise activities up to a pre-war standard. 
The secretary's address is: 3, Wyke Road, Coventry. 


SOUTHEND RACES AND DISPLAY 


ORE than sixty private aircraft rallied to Southend on 
M Saturday, August 9th, for the air display and races. As 
menticned in Flight last week, the occasion marked the official 
opening of the municipal airport. The only event before lunch 
was the first heat for the Southend Cup Race which was won 
by R. R. Paine. The course was triangular, covering 20} 
miles with turning points at the airfield, Canvey Island and 
Shceburyness. The second heat for the Southend Cup was 
tun off after lunch and was won by Rodney Hartnoll in the 
D.H. TK-2 at 173.5 m.p.h. From the time the second heat 
finished until the airport was officially opened at 15.10 hours, 
there was little to interest the large crowd; but everyone 
became immediately interested again when it was announced 
that formations of R.A.F. aircraft were approaching the air- 
field. Nine Meteors of No. 66 Squadron from Duxford flew 


_ over in’ 3 vics in line-astern, and nine Spitfires of 691 Squadron 


from Chivenor, followed. Both formations turned, changed 
formation and flew several more times over the airfield. 
The piece de résistance occurred, without warning, when 
the four Vampires from No. 54 Squadron arrived, and for about 
10 minutes everyone enjoyed a stirring display of aerobatics 
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On the right, R. R. 
Paine, chaired after 
winning the Southend 

» and Gwynne 
Johns before making 
his first post-war 
parachu:e jump. 
Above, R. L. Porteous, 
with his Chilton, was 
placed second in one 
of the heats. 


in formation. The four Vampires flew first of all_across the 
airfield at about 5ooft and climbed straight up and over still 
in perfect formation, to complete a loop. They came out of 
the loop over the airfield and as they left W/C. Balmforth 
made the first of his beautifully timed solo runs with a Silver 
Vampire. The alternate displays by the four in formation and 
the single aircraft was beautifully timed. The formation, lead 
by S/L. M. D. Lyne, proceeded to perform a slow barrel roll 
and then with only three aircraft they did. a roll-off-the-top 
in line astern, after which they landed. A photograph and a 
short description of their technique appears on page 206. 

While the Vampires were being refuelled Mr. Gwynne Johns, 
who holds the record for a delayed parachute drop at night, 
took off in a Tiger Moth to make his 53rd jump, and his first 
since 1939. During the war Mr. Gwynne Johns flew 1,500 solo 
hours in the A.T.A. on 67 different types including six four- 
engined aircraft. He made a very well-timed jump inte the 
centre of the airfield having delayed the opening of his para- 
chute until after he had turned two somersaults. 

Four aircraft then competed for the Shipside Cup around a 
triangular course measuring nearly five miles, during which 
time the aircraft were never out of view. The 
race was won by Mr. A. E. A. Parsons, the 
C.F.[. of the Southend Flying School. While 
.the Vampires were starting up Mr. J. Rice 
demonstrated a Sail Plane. The final race for 
the Southend Cup was won by Ronald Paine of 
the Wolverhampton Club at 134 m.p.h. in the 
Hawk Trainer. He just managed to beat Nat 
Somers in the Hornet Moth; the B.A. Swallow, 
flown by Paul Godfrey, was third. 








FLIGHT 


Except for the fact that it carried no armament, and did not hive self-sealing tanks, the Dako:a was a very suitable circraft for 
paratroop operation. 


ee GLORY 


plesk ts excerpts from Prelude to Glory have dealt with the technique of | 


parachuting and with comparative British and American methods. 


In this, 


the third and last instalment, the reader will share with G./C. Newnham his © 
reactions to the grievous losses sustained at Arnhem by the Airborne troops. | 


CHAPTER 64 
THE GLORY AND TRAGEDY OF ARNHEM 
“ HE big shots must feel very sure of themselves,”’ 
I said to Brigadier Flavell, as we flew high above 
the countryside of the eastern English counties. 
We were watching the swarms of aircraft and gliders rising 
from the: many airfields, and taking up formation posi- 
tions, before setting course for their rendezvous points. 
‘‘This doesn’t look like an airborne operation against a 
powerful enemy—it’s more like an occupation force going 
to take-over after a surrender.’ 

We flew on, out over the North Sea, where the streams of 
machines stretched in all directions as far as the eye could 
see. Albemarle, Stirling, Halifax and Dakota aircraft ; 
Horsa, Hamilcar and Hadrian gliders; fighters for escort ; 
bombers for neutralizing anti-aircraft gun positions—all 
bound for a small locality in Holland where the Allied 
Commanders. wanted to capture some important bridges. 


It was a stupendous sight, stupendous and unforgetable. © 
The contrast—-between this flamboyant air-armada which ~ 
was to fly in low orderly formation fifty miles into enemy- ~ 
held territory and the expected impotence of the German ~ 
air force and ground defences to put up any effectivé oppo- © 
sition—seemed almost too great to be believed. 

“But why do it in daylight? ’’ I thought. We'd always © 
regarded the surprise and confusion caused by night attack, | 
with the opportunities it provided for the dropping of 7 
dummy parachutists and other diversionary tactics, to be | 
vital factors in the successful employment of airborne ~ 
assault. Surprise, and the need to land an adequate force ~ 
in the precise locality in the shortest possible time. One 7 
had to expect that the enemy would react swiftly and™ 
strongly because he was well aware of the inherent weak- 
nesses of airborne attack. He knew that only light-calibre 
weapons could be transported and the difficulty of pro- 
viding nourishment and reinforcements after the initial 
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‘surprise had gone. It had also to be assumed that subse- 
quent flights to te same area, especially if they had to be 
smade over long distances of enemy-held ground, would 
; become increasingly hazardous with every hour that passed. 
_- For months, indeed years, we had preached and prac- 
Mtised the doctrine of night landing for parachutists and 
iglider pilots. The troops were trained to operate at night. 
It had been insisted upon that the pilots of 38 and 46 
Groups of the R.A.F must be able to navigate to a high 
standard of accuracy, at night. The landing of tke 6th 
Airborne Division in Normandy had been carried out with 
the fullest measure of success, at night. Now, after a'l 
the training and experience, we were going over in brcad 
Wdayligh* and not even attempting to transport the second 
t until nearly twenty-four hours later. 


An Unsuccessful Gamble 


The Arnhen) operation was undoubtedly a bold, well- 
onceived plan which, had it been successful, would have 
“considerably shortened the war. Many lives would have 
‘been saved, the secret weapon attacks upon England would 
have been mitigated, vital post-war: problems in regard to 
food and other “matters of rehabilitation would have been 
ess serious, and many things would have been different. 
But it did not succeed, and various reasons have been 
advanced as to why it did not. 
In By Air to Battie, the official account of the work of 
the British airborne divisions, it is stated that :— 
‘First, and this was the most important considera- 
tion of all, the airborne army—for it was nothing less— 
could not remain long unsupported. Two days and 
nights were judged to be the maximum period during 


The D.Z. at Arnhem covered with coll: ap:ed parachutes of the Ist Airborne Army ; others are still descending. 
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which it might be able to fight on its own without the 

aid. of the heavy artillery, the tanks and all the other 

weapons at the disposal of armies on the ground.”’ 

Lord Montgomery's appraisal of the situation was ap- 
parently rather different because, in his book, Normandy 
to the Baltic, he tells how in planning the operation it 
had been assumed that the airborne troops would be strong 
enough to resist the enemy for a relatively lengthy period 
of time without the support of ground forces prov.ding that 
the air plan for reinforcement and re-supply could be im- 
plemented. His confidence was such that, had good weather 
favoured the operation, he entertains no doubt that full 
success would have been achieved. 

General Eisenhower makes it clear that he was under no 
delusions about the strength of the opposition that could 
be expected because in that part of his official report which 
deals with the Arnhem operation he states :— 

“Here the British 1st Airborne Division was holding 
out heroically against greatly superior forces, including 

a quantity of armour, the presence of which in the area 

had been estimated by my intelligence staff.’’ 

Certainly there was no lack of courage and determination 
on the part of the rst British Airborne Division, whose 
gallant stand against impossible odds has come’ to be 
regarded as an epic in British military history. Barely 
two thousand, out of the nine thousand who were landed, 
escaped from the inferno into which they were ultimately 
compressed. Neither was there any lack of courage dis- 
played by the British and American aircrews who. carried 
out their allotted tasks with great bravery and stead- 
fastness. 

As more complete news of the tragedy filtered through 


Ming Sin, 


Pd 


The author contends 


that this operation should have been carried out at night. 
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Mr. Churchill visiting the Parachute School, Ringway, im April, 

1941, At that time five obsolete. Whitleys, carrying 40 para- 

troops, and five single-seat gliders comprised our complete 
airbor..e effort. 


to Ringway we felt an overwhelming sense of grief and dis- 
appointment. It seemed to us that our cherished weapon, 
which we had helped so much to create, had been -mis- 
used. All the knowledge that had been gained from study 
and experience of airborne assault. during the past four 
years appeared to have been disregarded. Why, we wanted 
to know. hadn’t the. principles of the brilliantly successful 
Normandy plan been followed? Propaganda sought to ex- 
plain that unexpected difficulties had arisen, particularly 
as regards the weather—as though the planning of airborne 
operations could not be expected to take account of such 
contingencies—and obscured the failure of the action. in 
a blood-red mist of patriotic emotion and national glory. 

There is little doubt in my mind that, had it beem pos- 
sible for the Arnhem operation to have been carried out to 
a plan similar to that used for the invasion. of Normandy, 
in which the first lift was landed before dawn and the 
second lift followed a few hours later, the chances of 
suecess would have been immeasurably greater. ‘The 
policy behind the. development and training of British: air 
borne troops, and the aircrews to fly them, assumed that 
the fullest advantage would be taken of the cardinal factors 
of surprise, rapid concentration and clese support or 
reinforcement. 

But lack of sufficient suitable aircraft made: it necessary 
for us to ask the Americans to provide the ‘“‘lift’” for 
our parachute troops. After their experiences in Sicily and 
the Cotentin Peninsula they would only agree to do this 
if the flying were carried out in daylight. Even then. 
British ‘‘ Pathfinder’’ aircraft were to drop the markers 
on the dropping zones and landing grounds. 

There must have been bitter. disappointment and mis 
giving in the hearts and minds of some of our Service chiefs 
when they learned that, owing to the unwillingness or in 
ability of the Americans to operate their aircraft on such 
a large scale at night, the tremendous effort which we had 
made to attain a high standard of efficiency in night epera- 
tions was to be wasted. 











To: carry heavy equipment the kit-bag was strapped securely to 
the leg until the man had jumped and the parachute cpened. 
Then: a quick-release allowed. the kit-b2g to drop 20 feet at the 
end: of @ rope so: as not. to impede the all-important act of landing. 
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. Kast-Riding Club Inauguration 


ing Club at Bridlington (Speeton) airfield on Thurs- 

day, August 14th, a friendly little aerial gymkhana 
‘was arranged to follow the Mayor’s formal opening speech. 
Councillor F. F. Millner, J.P., said that an airfield was 
“essential to every town. especially to a seaside resort.’ 
“He and his party then had their baptéme de lair in a 


‘i mark the official opening of the East-Riding Fly- 


- Miles Aerovan flown by Mr. Lockwood, of Lockwood’s 


Flying Services, Ltd. Mr. Lockwood is chiefly responsible 
= the hard work of organization for the new East-Riding 
Club. 
* The flying display included several unusual turns. From 
‘Brough came P. G. Lawrence on a Firebrand, which he 
demonstrated in a very polished manner, His tight turns 
were very impressive, being most of the time within the peri- 
meter of the small airfield, and his long inverted fly-over 
and his swoop dewn out of wispy cloud with dive brakes 
extended, were well worth seeing. Also from Brough 
came S/L. Bobby Howes, C.F.I., of the E.F.T.S. He 
did some exceptionally good rolls, and rolls off the top, 
on a Blackburn Club Tiger. 

A visitor from Air Schools, Ltd., Derby, was S/L. R. L. 
Porteous in a Messenger, which he agreed to demonstrate. 
A fairly stiff breeze helped him to stagger into the air at 
little more than running pace and, having assumed an 
alarming angle of climb, at about 2oft he cut his engine 
and Showed how the Messenger could be gently lowered on 
to three points again under these trying conditions. He 
continued by showing off the low-speed flying and short- 
landing: abilities of the machine, cutting his engine on 
numerous occasions and always dropping back on to the 
landing strip. He also made a landing entirely on the 
starboard. wheel and, as it appeared, the corresponding 
wing tip. By swinging to port he came almost to a stand- 
stil before opening up again without touching the port 
wheel on the ground at any time. 

Good items on the varied programme were the handicap 
face over a short triangular course, roughly over Flam- 
borough Head, and visible almost all the way round from 
the airfield. S/L. Porteous was said to have won in the 
Messenger, but there was some doubt about the checking of 


the four laps, and Bobby Howes’ Tiger was probably first. 
Also among the first few were Wilson’s Auster from Sher- 
burn and P. G. Lawrence, who had returned in a well- 
preserved old Blackburn B.2 with Cirrus Major 130 engine. 

During the afternoon an Auster was well demonstrated, 
also an Aerovan. Three Austers dive-bombed.a hut, finally 
blowing it up with a direct hit with some mysterious in- 
visible missile. 

A spot landing competition was won by Mr. Nigel 
Kitching on a Swallow. This was incidentally his first time 
at such a competition, and his 250 hours of flying have been 
entirely done with the Blackburn Company’s flying club. 


FIRST FLIGHT 


A PROTOTYPE of the Newbury Eon, which,is to be shown 
in the S.B.A.C. display at Radlett, flew for the first time 
recently. Preliminary reports indicate that the flight was 
successful and. Elliots of Newbury, who built the Newbury Eon, 
appear satisfied with its performance. However, further 
details are being withheld until the completion of ‘its flight 
trials. The prototype Newbury Eon is a three-seater, low- 
wing, tricycle undercarriage machine of conventional design, 
fitted with a-Cirrus Minor 190 h.p. engine. Wing span is 
37 feet and length 25.25 feet. Construction is all wood. Other 
prototypes with different capacity engines are in course of 
manufacture, and it is probable that a four-seater model will 
be produced later. The Newbury Eon is expected to sell for 
approximately £1,750. 


FIRST SOUTH-AMERICAN JET FIGHTER 


Bch Argentine Government factory at Cordoba has produced 
the first jet fighter in South America. It is called the 
Pulque (Arrow) and is powered by a Rolls-Royce Derwent V 
jet engine. It made its first successful flight on Saturday, 
August 9th. No performance figures are available yet, 
although the speed is said to be in the region of 500 m.p.h. 
(800.km per hour). The span of this single-engined aircratt 
is 11.25 (36ft 11in) metres and the overall length 9.69 .(31{t 
10in) metres, with an all-up weight of 3,600 kg (7,900 Ib). 

The production version of the Derwent V engine is now 
cleared for 3,600 lb thrust and 180 hours between overhauls, 
which latter figure is believed to be well in excess of that of any 
other jet engine in production in the world. 





“WINSTON’S OWN” 
(Concluded from page 189) 
ing in every way to watch these volunteers doing the work 
they felt it was their duty to.do. Their keenness and cheer- 
fulness showed the old-time spirit of pre-war days. 
Released from parade the crews changed quickly from ‘“‘ best 


~ blue’’ into overalls, and six of the squadron’s Spits were 


started-up (one was too rich and jibbed for a while) to give a 
show of formation flying in echelon to starboard, in sections 
and in Vic with one in the box. 

At an informal luncheon after the inspection, Sir Harry 
pointed out some of the difficulties through which the service 
is now passing, but said things were already better than they 
had been. ‘‘ I was not brought up,”’ he said, ‘‘ to apologize 
for the Royal Air Force.’’ 

Work being finished for the day, two launches were hired on 
the Norfolk Broads, and the whole squadron embarked at 
Wroxham. After a swim at Salhouse Broad and a stop at 
Horning for tea, the local brew was sampled at Ranworth 
before returning to Wroxham. The weather was perfect during 
the whole day. 

During ae Battle of Britain No. 615 was credited with 
destroying 28 enemy aircraft, and their tally for the whole war 
amounted to 93. The squadron went to Francé in 1939, 
equipped with 4-gun Gladiators, and while there it was re- 
equipped with Hurricanes. In 1940 it had Spitfires, but went 
‘back to. Hurricanes when the squadron went to the Far East 
in 1942. Later, in Burma, Spits were flown again, and on the 
first day with the new aircraft six Zeros were shot down. The 
squadron has been promised Vampires by next year. This is 
in accordance with the Air Council’s decision to equip all the 

.A.F. squadrons with first-line aircraft and to vest in them 

€ main responsibility for the defence of Great Britain. 


ROCKETRY AT WESTCOTT 
(Concluded from page 190) 


—3 minutes on the climb to 30,ooof{ft and 12 minutes cruising. 
This, of course, could be extended by periods of gliding. 

Later a Walter A.T.O. unit, giving a thrust of about 1,100 lb, 
was fired to show the cloud of dense brown smoke due to the 
liquid permanganate. A steam generator of British design, 
using liquid fuel and a solid catalyst, gave off no smoke. 
Equally interesting was the pumping of water through a Walte; 
509 unit to illustrate the flow of the fuel. This little unit 
drinks up its T-Stoff and C-Stoff (concentrated hydrogen per- 
oxide and a mixture of hydrazine hydrate and alcohgl) at the 
rate of two gallons a second. 

Something was also seen of the twelve new test beds. These 
are designed for rocket units to be mounted horizontally or ver- 
tically, the efflux in the latter case being directed on to a water- 
cooled baffle. Elaborate anti-fire precautions are built in, and 
there are neutralizing pits into which the fuels will be directed 
in an emergency prior to being pumped to a draining ground. 
The control room alongside each bed has au armoured glass 
window, and electronic recordings are made in a central build- 
ing. Twenty to thirty 1eadings are taken simultaneously. 
High-pressure nitrogen and air are laid on for teeding the fuels, 
the nitrogen pressure being sufficient for units delivering a 
thrust of up to eight tons. 

Near the test beds is the supersonic wind tunnel Although 
the aerodynamics of bodies do not now concern Westcott, this 
tunnel will be useful for investigating problems of heat transfer 
at high Mach numbers and problems associated with the boun- 
dary layer. The working section of the tunnel is 4}in square 
and a Mach number of 1.8 can be achieved. Two Napier Sabre 
blowers, driven by electric motors, can be used in series or in 
parallel. 
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light” photograph. 





ELEGANT LINES: This photograph of the Saro SR-Al fighter-boat shows clearly the neat installation of the Metrovick jet units. From 
the head-on aspect scarcely any bulge is noticeable. 


R.A.F. Appointments 
Commander of 2nd T.A.F. 


to Retire 


IR MARSHAL SIR ARTHUR CON- 

INGHAM, K.C.B., K-B.E., D.S.O., 
M.C;, DEC: A.FC,; “AOL: an. C. 
Training Command, is retiring from the 
R.A.F. at his own request after a bril- 
liant career in the Service. He will be 
succeeded by Air Marshal Sir Ralph 
Cochrane, K.B.E., C.B., A.F.C., whose 
appointment as A.O.C. in C. Transport 
Command will be taken over by Air 
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Royal Air Force and 
Naval Aviation News 


and Announcements 


Marshal Sir Brian Edmund _ Baker, 
KBE. 6.B. DS. BEC. AEC. 
Since November, 1945, Sir Brian has 
been Dep. Air C. in C. Mediterranean 
and Middle East Command, and was 
formerly S.A.S.O. at the same head- 
quarters for six months. 





“ Flight” photograph. 


AERO-BATS : Vampire pilots from Odiham who gave the display at Southend, referred 


to on this page. 


Left to right. they are Pilot | W. C. Wood, S/L. M. D. Lyne, :A.F.C., 
WIC. T. Balmforth, D.S.0., D.F.C., F/L. C. 1. Colquohoun, D.F.C. and F/O. W. |. Stacey. 





Air Forces of India and 


Pakistan 
a. Secretary of State for Air, the 


Rt. Hon. Philip Noel-Baker, M.P., ” 


has sent the following message to Air 
Headquarters, India: — 

“On the historic occasion of the 
formation of the Air Forces of 
Dominions of India and Pakistan, will 
you please convey to the Air Officers 
Commanding, the cordial good wishes 
of the Air Council and the Royal Air 
Force for the future.’’ 


Formation-flying Vampires 

@ gee again the flight of Vampires 

from Odiham has put up an impres- 
sive show of aerobatics; this time at the 
Southend Air Display last Saturday 
week. - Led by S/L. Lyne, who, wi 
very little information to guide him in 
the early stages of practice, has trained 
his team from the beginning and has 
flown line-astern “barrel rolls with every 
member of 54 Squadron. He leads the 
formation into the loop, travelling at 
about 450 m.p.h. at 300-500ft above the 
ground. His throttle is locked at 9,000 
r.p.m., and is not varied for any part 
of the manceuvre. He climbs, until, at 
the top of the loop, upside down and 
doing 200 m.p.h., he gives the command 
to apply air brakes. This is done be 
cause deceleration with jet aircraft is 
slow; without brakes the resultant dive 
out of the loop would be much too fast, 
and excessive g would cause blacking- 
out. As it is, the maximum g during 
the loop is seldom more than 4. The 
formation roll is started at about 5ooft 
at 400 m.p.h., and finished at about 
2,000ft. Only three aircraft fly the roll- 
off-the-top in line astern, since number 3 
already has all his work cut out to mallr 
tain station. 
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Indian Squadrons 


NDER. the plan tor dividing the 

Royal Indian Air Force between 
India (Hindustan) and Pakistan, India 
will have seven fighter squadrons and 
gne transport squadron, and- Pakistan 
gne fighter and one transport squadron. 
A second Pakistan fighter squadron, 
however, will be formed immediately, 
from aircraft, equipment and personnel 
at Peshawar. The fighters will be Tem- 
pests and the transports Dakotas. 


A.T.C. “Old Boys” 


Be ecT to the agreement of A.T.C. 
units, former members now serving 
in the R.A.F. will, wherever possible, 
be given permission to serve with their 
old Cadet units during periods of annual 
camps at R.A.F. stations. Many ex- 
AT.C. cadets in the R.A.F. already 
spend their leave with their old units, 


BLACKBURN 


NOFFICIALLY known as the 
Firecrest, or by its S.B.A.C. 
ignation Y.A.1, the Blackburn 
single-seat deck-landing strike air- 
traft depicted on this page was 
built to Specification S.28/43. 


' The design office started work on 


the type in October, 1943, and the 
first prototype flew just before 
Easter this year. Notable features 
ate the excellent forward view, 
good control at low speeds and the 
power folding system for the 
wings, which have a relatively 
thin, laminar-flow section. 

It is likely that future aircraft 
of this class will be powered by 
airscrew-turbine units. The A.S. 
Python, R.R. Clyde and Bristo] 
Proteus are of suitable power. 


The three “ Flight’? air-to-air photo- 
sued on this page show the first 

lackburn S. 28/43 on test near the 
makers’ works at Brough, Yorkshire. 

» P. G. Lawrence, the pilot on 
this occasion, is seen in the fourth 
view (left) with Mr. G. F. Bullen, 
another Blackburn test pilot. Note 
how, in the bottom view, the wing 
appears to have a ridiculously small 
5 ag and area. This is an illusion 
to the sweepback and dihedral. 
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Hornet at Northolt 


ROM August goth to rth a D.H. 

Hornet F. Mk. I from R.A.F. 
Station, Church Fenton, Yorkshire, was 
exhibited in the public enclosure at 
Northolt Airport. Its pilot explained 
technical points to visitors. Arrange- 
ments were made for a Hornet to be 
there for the two following week-ends, 
and it is hoped in future to show other 
types of R.A.F. operational aircraft, in- 
cluding bombers and Coastal machines. 


S.S. Commissions for 


Released Officers 


ORMER R.A.F. officers ‘may now 

apply for short service commissions 
in seven branches. These are the 
General Duties, Equipment, Secretarial, 
Catering, Physical Fitness and Provost 
branches, and the R.A.F: Regiment. 
Applications must be made within six 
months of the ‘end of release’ leave to Air 
Ministry (A.R.7). : 
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Launch of the “ Bulwark” 


RINCESS MARGARET has been in 
vited to launch the aircraft carrier 
Bulwark at Belfast on November 16th 


Reunions 


OLLOWING a successful dinner last 

winter of. ex-members of No. 3 
G.T.S., it has been decided to form an 
Old Comrades’ Association. A reunion 
for all. officers and aircrew will be held 
in, London in the autumn. All ex- 
members of 3 G.T.S. should contact the 
secretary, G. A. T. Burdett, 5, Water- 
low Road, Highgate Hill, N.19 (Arch- 
way 2340). 

* * . 

The annual dinner and generdl meet 
ing of No. 5 G.T.S. Shobdon Associa- 
tion will take place at the Chatelain, 
Gerrard Street, W.1, on September 
13th. Inclusive charge is 15s and 
should reach H. C. Barson, 2, Crown 


Dale, S.E.19, before September roth. 


8.28/43 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents, 


The names and addresses of the writers, 


not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


THE BIRD 
How Should Wyvern be Pronounced ? 


oe is noted in Flight of Aug. 7th that beneath some excellent 

photographs of the ‘‘ Wyvern’’ we are instructed that the 
name is pronounced ‘‘ WIVVERN’’!! 
official decree ! 

Apart from long use as the name of a ship in the Royal 
Navy, the briefest consultation of any recognized dictionary 
will pronounce this mythical bird as WIVERN or WYVERN. 

How is it that correct English is insufficient or too “‘ high- 
brow ’’ for some people? Perhaps it is beneath the dignity 
of the ‘‘ Powers-that-be’’ to speak good English and to resort 
in their paucity of knowledge to the creation of further mean- 
ingless garble? Can we not rise higher than perpetuating 
“* official’’ inaccuracies? I hope so. J. D. WALSH. 

[While agreeing wholeheartedly with our correspondent, we 
would point out'that it is, apparently, the Navy that insists 
- on ‘‘ Wivvern’’ as the correct pronunciation.—Eb. ] 


Presumably thus by 


DESIGN FOR LANDING 
Approach Control a Matter for Better Design 


i talking .to a number of civil airline pilots recently I was 
disturbed to find an almost unanimous agreement among 
them that the approach controllability of modern commercial 
aircraft is, generally, far from satisfactory. The key to the 
matter seems to be that the most stringent approach limita- 
tions should be taken as a design norm since these are the most 
difficult to satisfy—as. far as the pilot is concerned. That. is 
to say, in visual or ‘‘contact’’ conditions the pilot’s job will 
be far less difficult than when coming-in by the aid of an 
instrument landing system. 

On this basis SCS-51 tan be taken as a standard since this 
imposes on the pilot the requirement that he places and main- 
tains his aircraft within an ever-narrowing conic zone from the 
start of his final approach until actual touch-down, and it is 
unlikely that any future instrument landing system will call 
for more accurate positioning of the aircraft than. this. In 
turn, the ease with which the pilot can do this is dependent 
solely upon the aircraft designer—given basic airline quality of 
skill on the part of the pilot—since it is the design of the air- 
craft which governs its behaviour in any given flight cir- 
cumstance. 

Patently, then, if the airline pilots are to be heeded, not 
enough attention is being paid by design people to the 
absolutely essential quality that every passenger-carrying air- 
craft should have inherently stable glide path characteristics. 
Landing is the worst feature of a pilot’s duties, and in Q.B.I. 
conditions no pilot should be called upon to have to keep 
re-trimming and fiddling with throttles in order to keep in the 
beam. He should be able to place his aircraft for the final 
run-in with everything set for a steady 300ft/min (or what- 
ever the sinking speed is for the particular airfield concerned) 





FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


Aug. 20th to 29th.—Twenty-Second Model Engineer Exhibition. New 
Royal Horticultural Hall, Vincent Sq., S.W.1. 
Aug. 22nd to 25th.—Norwegian Aero Club : Air rally, Tonsberg, near Oslo. 


Aug. 28th to Sept. 13th.—Engineering and Marine exhibition. Olympia, 
London. 

Aug. 30th and 3lst.—Cinque Ports Flying Club. 
meeting. Lympne airport. 

Sept. 3rd to 6th.—Royal Aeronautical Society : Aeronautical Congress. 

Sept. 6th.—Naval Aviation: Air display and static exhibition. Lossie- 

mouth air station, Moray, Scotland. 
Sept. 6th.—Air display at R.N.A.S. Yeovilton. 


Sept. 9th to 12th.—S.B.A.C. Exhibition and display. 


Sept. 13th to 15th.—Cannes Aero Club “‘ Ailes d’Azur ” Film Festival air 
rally. Cannes-Mandelieu airfield. 
Sept. !4th.—Royal Aeronautical Society : Garden party, Radlett airfield. 


Sept. 14th.—R.A.F. Association (Yeovil): Battle of Britain air display at 
Westland’s airfield. 
Sept. 7th to 19th.—Federation Aeronautique Internationale: Annual 
General Conference, Geneva. 
Sept. 20th.—R.A.F. Association (Cardiff Branch) Battle of Britain week air 
display. Cardiff Airport. 
Oct. 19th to Nov. 24th (approx.).—Royal Aero Club of Belgium. Air 
rally to the Belgian Congo. (Brussels 
to Le Kivu.) 


Folkestone Air Races 











and leave his aircraft to it.. This can be done on Dak 
with no trouble at all. Is it that the constant calls for evem: 
greater speed, climb and range performance have diminished ig: 
designers’ minds the importance of landing performance? One 
knows, of course, that there is great concern with keeping 
landing speeds as low as possible, but this has only an indiregt 
bearing on the approach problem. 

_ It is not putting it too strong to say unreservedly that it 
imperative that everything which can be done to make cont 
of an aircraft as simple and unstrained. as humanly possi 
during the critical approach period should be given top prio 

in design offices. ** CONTACTOR.” 


HOLLOW STEEL BLADES 
Another Case of History Repeating Itself ? 


Beton the many interesting items in the very excellé 
review by Mr. L. G. Fairhurst of the airscrew position ag” 
it is affected by the coming of the gas turbine, there was one | 
which I found particularly illuminating: the reference to holle 
steel blades in last week’s issue. Flight has often referred 
the way in which history repeats itself in aviation matter 
in that an idea which was tried in the early days and th 
discarded as impracticable has been revived and made a suce 

in modern times. The hollow steel blade seems to be a 

in point. 

Sometime in the ‘‘twenties’’ (I think it was) a good dea 
of research and development was devoted to this subject, and 
the Leitner-Watts hollow steel airscrews were subjected ™ 
spinning tests and actually flown on aircraft. Thé first te 
were very promising, and it was not until the blades had been. 
run for a considerable number of hours that trouble came 
light. The cause appeared to be resonance causing fatigue 
cracking of the steel, in spite of the fact that the wall thick: 
ness of the blades was graded by laminar tapering. 

Mr. Fairlfirst gives one hope that, when coupled to a smoe 
turbine, the steel blade may be revived with consideral 
benefits, not only in the matter of de-icing but in act 
weight-saving when the diameter is in.excess of 13ft. As the 
majority of gas turbines of the future will, presumably, be 
of high power, calling for large diameters, it looks as if # 
bit of British pioneering may receive a new lease of life. 

‘* FERROUSITE 


BOOK REVIEWS 


“‘Blue Pencil Admiral,’’ by Rear-Admirval G. P. Thoms 

C.B., C.B.E. Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 15s 
N° one would attribute to our Press Censorship of the e 

war days the virtues of efficiency or consistency, but @ 
the organization evolved it gained the trust not only of th 
Press (which does not lightly repose its confidence in any official 
body} but of the public. How this came about is told by 
new book, the interest~of which lies chiefly in the illustrativ 
anecdotes which abound, rather than in the accounts @ 
internal organization, much of which was of a purely tem 
porary nature. The part played personally by the Adz 
in the perfection of an extreniely complex and delicate ma 
is evident throughout. 

A book of this nature will automatically become a standat 
work of reference and accuracy will be of paramount impon 
ance to the student. That-this is generally present can hare 
be doubted, but the Admiral’s account of one incide : 
admittedly trivial—needs to be rectified. According to ti 
Admiral ‘‘a Service adviser, an ex-civilian, wanted to bam 
picture of a Beaufort in the days when the armament of ti 
type of aircraft was still being kept secret. ‘But why?’ ask 
the (newsreel) exhibitor. ‘The picture doesn’t show am 
armament.’ ‘Oh, yes it does,’ was the reply. ‘What abo 
those two holes in the front? Obviously they are for t# 
cannon.’ Fortunately the exhibitor had a fairly good ted 
nical knowledge. ‘Pardon me,’ he retorted, ‘those holes @ 
the two air inlets for the engine.’ ’’ ‘4 

The picture was, as a matter of fact, submitted, not by 
newsreel, but by Flight. Knowing the terms of the releval 
regulations we  respectfully—and  successfully—challeng 
authority. The holes, of course, were not ‘‘air inlets for 
engine ’’ but the intakes to the oil coolers. 








